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THE LANCET. 


HUNTERIAN ORATION, 
vead! BY 
SIR ANTHONY OYSTER.* 
Royal College of Surgeons, Feb, 14, 1826. 


“His speech was a fine sample, on the whole, 
Ofrhetoric, which the learn'd ca!l rigmarole.”’ 


Me. Presipent,—The transcendant me- 
tits of Joun Hunter have been so often, 
variously, and justly represented in this 
Theatre, that the anniversary of his birth 
may now be more beneficially celebrated 
by an attempt to promote his valuable 
studies. Iwill venture to assume, with- 
out any apology, that the members of 
our College regard anatomy as the grand 
source of medical knowledge, and the 
healing art as altogether inefficient, un- 
less it be founded on the science of phy- 
silogy. If the construction of man 
were secret, and each part obviously 
formed for a single purpose, it would be 
needless to examine #he diversity of 
stractare in other creatures to discover 
the purpose and varieties of our animal 
machinery, In many instances, however, 
the human organs are deeply obscured by 
complexities in their tissues, connexions, 
or composition ; for every distinct fabric 
ismore or less blended with vessels and 
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parts not essential to its especial office, 
but appointed for subordinate uses—for 
union, and for communication with the 
living whole. It is, therefore, often dif- 
ficult to discern the relationship between 
the fibres of one organ and another, and 
their destined operations.—These per- 
plexities have always beset the studies of 
human anatomy and human physiology ; 
but an additional obstruction was com- 
bined against the first advances of medi- 
cal science among the Greeks, arising 
from superstition ; for the Pagan religion, 
deeming the carnal likeness of its deity 
not to be a fit subject upon which to ac- 
quire such information, only permitted 
this leading branch of medical aud surgi- 
cal knowledge to be seen through the 
medium of analogous creatures, such as 
apes. In the restoration of useful learn- 
ing and intellect in the fifteenth century, 
the writers of the classic ages were criti- 
cally examined, and it was found that 
the anatomical descriptions of Galen 
were unfit for surgical guidance. Since 
that time, the knowledge of the human 
mechanism has increased with the fre- 
quency of dissection: all English surgeons 
are now expected to possess a more ex- 
act and complete acquaintance with the 
structure, position, and bearing of every 
part of our natural body than was for- 
merly known to the most celebrated pro- 
fessors. We may justly congratulate owr- 
selves on this creditable progress, and 
upon the flattering hope that higher ad- 


f| Vantages await us after the union of the 


sciences shall have rendered surgery 
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more rational, more safe, and more ef- 
ficacious. 

The operative practice of surgery is a 
mere mechanical art, when it is solely 
established on gross typographical know- 
ledge ; if it be exercised with daring 
temerity, unchecked by moral or by 
scientific reflection, it becomes a despe- 
rate if not a mischievous calling. A little 
common-place knowledge of the human 
body is sometimes imposed on the mul- 
titude as an extraordinary attainment, 
and when this assumption is further ob- 
traded, by supposing an infallible skill in 
operating has been obtained, the vain pre- 
tender brandishing his knife over the af- 
frighted victims of his violence, may 
become a popular surgeon, and by early 
good luck may reach his way to vulgar 
fame ; but his career is most dangerous, 
and the result unenviable. Young sur- 
geons, delighted with the simplicity of prac- 
tical anatomy, are too apt to consider the 
transit from the dissecting to the ope- 
rating table as a continuation of the same 
scene ; but it is my duty to state, from 
long experience, that even a comprehen- 
sive and ready acquaintance with our 
natural structure, is an inadequate pre- 
paration for those vicissitudes which 
diseased structure and displacements 
present in many operations. I am free 
to confess that I never yet performed a 
single surgical operation which might not 
have been better done if all the occur- 
rences had been foreseen, and that I 
never witnessed an operation without 
some incident arising, which demanded 
the ready judgment and moral courage 
of experienced persons in addition to the 
views of anatomy. Young men of great 
personal ability, and when that ability is 
cultivated by frequent attendance as stu- 
dents, may acquire the moral fortitude 
and presence of mind which ‘dangerous 
operations demand ; the superior glory of 
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tection and cure of bodily disease by 
scientific ministration; where any foul 
or incorrigible disease remains, or where 
an injury threatens the loss of life, then 
the judicious surgeon who gives the suf- 
ferer the choice of two dreadful evils, 
must be required, as the arbitrator of his 
fate, to abide the consequences. I am 
induced to submit these cautionary re- 
marks from a conviction that false confi- 
dence arising out of anatomical pedantry 
is very prevalent, and, unless it be re- 
strained, some of our members may be- 
come liable to severe, and perhaps the 
deserved blame of legal authorities. 

A much safer, a more appropriate, 
and ultimately a more honourable place, 
awaits the cultivator and improver of the 
essential parts of our sciencenature 
having set no limit to the use which the 
mind of man can make of knowledge. 
Zoology, commonly or properly called 
comparative anatomy, is open to dili- 
gence, enterprize, and youthful ambition, 
and the Hunterian collection contains 
admirable specimens of zootomy, which 
have greatly contributed to our know- 
ledge of physiology. From certain an- 
cient and modern CHARTERS, especially to 
our College, the deliverer of these Orations 
has been particularly called upon to support 
that distinction ; Lut if any should question 
the practical use of such intellectual Re- 
FINEMENT, we are ready to show its value 
by pointing out the ENLARGED CAPACITY 
and the superior tact of scientiFic MEN! 

Intellectual cultivation,by exciting more 
than ordinary attention, produces an ex- 
act and circumstantial vision, far beyond 
that which is natural, and skill is manifest- 
ly increased by the just confidence of the 
mind when it arises from extensive views; 
the mind and the hand being alike capa- 
ble of nearer approaches to mathematical 
precision from scientific aceuracy. To 
neglect or undervalue these important 
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for scientific skill and moral judgment in 
our duties, would be disgraceful to our 
profession and injurious to humanity. 
We are individually answerable for all 
the consequences of our advice, and we 
should compromise the safety of the af- 
ficted and betray the rights of our calling 
ly snworthy submission to any other 
mthority. The qualifications for de- 
termining the propriety of a dangerous 
interposition belong of necessity to 
persons expressly educated to judge of 
their expediency and moral fitness, and 
iteannot with advantage to the public be 
delegated to any others, nor can the re- 
sponsibility be divided. Eyery modern 
surgeon, to the nataral control of his 
own practice, rests on a superior ac- 
qaiptance with human anatomy; and the 
labours of Mr. Hunrer have introduced 
the genuine elements of organical phy- 
siology. 

From the precious remains of the writ- 
ings of Aristotle, it appears that he 
deemed the anatomical analysis of the 
whole living creation to be the only way 
to obtain rational views of the laws of 
wimal nature ; and Lord Bacon, Dr. 
Harvey, Baron Haller, and our Hunter, 
have since rivetted the attention of medi- 
tal philosophers to that study. Those 
geat men, observing the complex strac- 
ture of the human frame, and the occa- 
sonal singleness of texture in many 
others, wisely sought to remedy this ob- 
suction to human anatomy, by inspect- 
ing the detached parts of organic me- 
thanism, as they frequently oceur in 
many humble creatures. In the present 
4ge, all naturalists have adopted a simi- 
larcourse of generalization ; and although 
our countrymen have been surpassed by 
mighbouring nations in zoology and phy- 
tiology, I trust we stand unequalled in 
the practical application of natural kuow- 
ledge requisite to be employed in our 
Profession, Several distinguished ani- 
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mals among the creatures of this orb are 
not always essentially connected from 
a physiological view of their inward 
structure, but they afferd to the philoso- 
pher, to the naturalist, and to the scho- 
lar, the means of classing multitudes of 
distinct objects, without which our ana-, 
tomical records would be unintelligible 
Hence it is, that the knowledge of zootomy 
and human anatomy are indissolnble, as 
they reciprocally support each other, The 
advantages of a definition of organic phy- 
siology depend on the general adoption 
of an exact nomenclature, whose descrip- 
tive definitions shall mark the identity of 
every species of living form, This desir- 
able consummation may be, perhaps, re- 
garded as not far distant, when we esti- 
mate the liberal assistance of learned 
men, the important acquisitions to useful 
knowledge, aud the increasing intelli- 
gence of mankind. Whenever such sta- 
bility of nomenclature shall arrive, scho- 
lars will have less cause to lament that 
loss to literature and science which has 
followed the DrsTRUCTION OF ANCIENT 
MANUSCRIPTS! or to regret the difficul- 
ties which still attend the discovery of 
obsenre and abstruse passages ill under- 
stood. 

The physical sciences are now rapidly 
dispelling the unworthy mysteries of the 
healing art, and we may soon expect 
the doctrines of physiology, pathology, 
surgery, and therapeutics, to be esta- 
blished on the clear evidence of anatomi- 
cal structures and of chemical agencies, 
neither of them being in itself sufficient 
to explain the meaning of many dis- 
eases, or the manner in which our re- 
medies become efficacious, Upon the 
present occasion, I shall submit for your 
consideration a specimen of nateral bis- 
tory, which is far removed in its charac- 
ter trom the organic constitution of man, 
and yet I hope tc trace its practical ap. 
plication to the healing art, 
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* [The Reader (not orator) here exhi- 
bited a large oyster, and proceeded 
to dissect it, making remarks as he ad- 
vanced. On this part of the perform- 
ance we shall presently have to say a few 
words. We may, however, here state, 
that Sir A.’s oyster so completely sick- 
ened his auditory, that their frequent 
ejections of it, by coughing and gulping, 
burried him to an abrupt conclusion, with 
the following biographical notice :] 


Finally, it devolves on me to speak of 
a deservedly lamented colleague—Sir 
David Dundas; he died on the 10th 
day of January last, at the venerable age 
of 77 years, This honourable gentle- 
man became a member of the ruling 
body of this College, in the year 1791, in 
consequence of being appointed by the 
late Sovereign to be one of his serjeant 
surgeons; and his present Majesty, 
whose gracious patronage of the Heal- 
ing Art surpasses that of all former 
Kings, created him a Baronet in the 
year 1814. Duringa residence of many 
years at Richmond in Surrey, Sir David 
Dundas was continually engaged in the 
joint duties of Surgeon and Physician; to 
a benevolent nature he united a manly 
kindness, graced by modest urbanity and 
charity. In the various and highest 
offices of this College, his conduct was 
always distinguished by integrity, can- 
dour and good manners. He was a 
classical and professional scholar ; his 
attainments were rendered useful by an 
extensive medical knowledge, and the 
profession has sustained a great loss by 
the death of this virtuous public man. 


-Having now presented our readers 
with a faithful report of the Oration, 
with the exception of the part before 
alluded to, we shall proceed to speak of 
Sir Anthony's performance on that scarce 
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and wonderful hermaphrodite, vulgarly 
called Oyster. The Orator, in the most 
gracious and condescending manner, first 
informed the Members, that the name, 
oyster, is from the Latin word  ostrea, 
which is a derivation from the Greek word 
ootpeov. We were next favoured with the 
name given to the oyster by the Persians, 
Africans, Russians, Egyptians, Brazil- 
lians, Laplanders, Calabrians, Duteh, 
Esquimaux, and the Chinese, the last of 
which, he learnedly stated, had a word 
to signify a large oyster, another a small 
oyster, and a third, a round oyster. Of 
the harmonious and agreeable terms 
given to the oyster by the nations just 
mentioned we will here submit a few of 
the Orator’s specimens :—Fdrfdhb, Ffiig- 
gghhh, Mmmhf, Pfk, Gsgsgsgsgsgsgs, 
Pgfwbtwrgwfrbx, Bahbfxytpmbzd, Xhg, 
Nunowwbbggxxbfbfiggw; with many 
others of similar beauty. 


This part of the address was 


A Babylonish dialect, 
Which learned pedants much affect : 
It was a particolour’d dress 
Of patch’d and pyebald languages ; 

It had an odd promiscuous tone, 

As if he’ad talk’d three parts in one; 

Which made some think, when he did 
gabble, 

They heard three labourers of Babel, 

Or Cerberus himself pronounce 

A leash of languages at once : 

This he as mouthingly would vent 

As if his stock could ne’er be spent; 

And, truly, to support that charge, 

He had supplies most vast and large ; 

And he did coin and counterfeit 

New words with /ittle or no wit ; 

Words, so debased and hard, no stone 

Was hard enough to touch them on.” 


The Orator, having thus concluded his 
Babylonish display of etymological indus- 
try, learning, and foolery, proceeded to 
the poor oyster’s dissection, and whilst 
tearing asunder its bivalves, lacerating 
its ligaments, and inflatirg its rectum, 
piously observed, that the benevolence of 
an omnipotent power is exhibited in all 
the works of nature. Without question- 
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ing the propriety of this remark, we may, 
we think, be permitted to say, that it 
was at least ill timed, and we are inclined 
to believe, that had the oyster spoken, it 
would have given a flat denial of the 
Orator’s proposition. 

Sir Authony demonstrated, with the 
most obstinate and tedious minuteness, 
the different structures of which it is 
composed,—its ligaments, muscles, /ips, 
liver, and rectum,—until his entire audi- 
tory, amounting probably to upwards of 
fve hundred, and who, at that hour of 
the day, it is most likely had entered the 
Theatre with a keen appetite, were ab- 
solutely glutted by a single oyster. This 
fact will doubtless be higly acceptable to 
the Saints, as it tends to confirm, by 
walogical induction, the indisputable 
truth of the ** loaves and fishes” miracle, 
recorded elsewhere. For if one oyster 
cauncram five hundred persons even to 
sickening, and the whole of the oyster 
still remain untouched, we see no reason 
why a few thousand persons might 
not have their appetites satisfied by 
“three barley loaves and two small 
fishes,” and that several baskets of 
fragments might remain, particularly 
a the size of the baskets is not named— 
in one case the whole of the oyster is 
ieft, in the other a few baskets of frag- 
ments. We feel assured that the pious 
portion of the profession will be deeply 
indebted to Sir Anthony Carlisle for this 
apt and corroborative illustration of an 
sccurrence, which some of the profane 
“bands of modern sceptics” have had 
the audacity and folly todeny. The im- 
portance of Sir Anthony's discovery, in 
atheological sense, is only equalled by 
that of Dr, Pearson’s physiological and 
chemical explanation of Jonal’s three 
days’ residence in the stomach of the 
Whale ; an account of which is recorded 
in one of the early numbers of this Jour- 
nal. 
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During Sir Anthony’s exhidition of 
the internal structure of the oyster, 
his audience was in a state of great 
uneasiness, and by no means relished 
their fare ; there was not only violent 
coughing, but also what Dr. Armstrong 
calls passive gulping,” and nume- 
rous indeed were the indications of 
gastric irritation, and by many present 
a treaty of peace was promised to all the 
oyster-beds of Europe. When Sir An- 
thony was exhibiting and descanting on 
its * fine large liver ;” one of the Gentle- 
men near us responded “ yes, and its de- 
licious bile, oh! G—d, no more oysters for 
me ;"’—* positively,” exclaimed another, 
“* T can endure this no longer, I am really 
sick ;” ‘* Here,” said Sir Anthony, “ you 
may observe its large intestine, which I 
will inflate by the rectum ;” “ think,” 
said a malicious wag to his friend, “ of the 
oyster’s ‘intestinal juice’ when you are at 
Lynn’s rooms to night ;” “ Lynn will not 
see me again.” 


Sir Anthony persisted in his stupid and 
uninteresting detail, until the expressions 
of disapprobation became so violent that 
he was compelled abruptly to conclude 
amidst loud and general hissing. 

The orator was, at one period, suffi- 
ciently indiscreet to inform his audit- 
ory that he had miscalculated their pa- 
tience, but he should have recollected 
that 

“ Patience is the virtue of an ass, 

Which trots beneath his burthen, and 
is quiet.” 

We admit that the noise was irritating, 
nay, even insulting, but Sir Anthony 
should bear in mind that He first insulted 
the members by reading to them such 
despicable trash, and that their expres- 
sions of disapprobation were the signs 
merely by which they endeavoured to 
convince him that he had miscalculated 
the magnitude of their intellectual ac- 


quirements, 
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We had almost forgotten to mention 
that the oyster may be “ crossed in love,” 
and also—a striking resemblance, in one 
particular, which exists between that her- 


maphrodite and the “ raling powers of 


the College,” (viz.) it has no head—but 
it has lips notwithstanding, which, when 
love fires its sluggish mass, are exercised 
Sir Anthony would have told us (had he 
not been interrupted) in breathing, either 
to itself (for it can love itself) or to another 
sweet hermaphrodite, such pure and ama- 
tory strains as these : 
“ Oh! the pleasing, pleasing angnish, 
When we love and when we languish ! 
Wishes rising ! 
Thoughts surprising ! 
Pleasures courting 
Charms transporting ! 
Fancy viewing ! 
Joys ensuing ! 
Oh! the pleasing, pleasing anguish 
Of oyster’s love and oyster’s languish!” 


Immediately after the noise had sub- 
sided which attended the exit of Sir An. 
thony Carlisle, “ the ruling powers” and 
the meinbers continued to gaze on each 
other with apparently mutual astonish- 
ment, but within a very short space of 
time the theatre became a second Babel, 
and, amidst the general din, the following 
vociferations occasionally caught our 
ear, “* No more back-door work,” “ Fare- 
well to the back door,” “‘ We will not 
again suffer this insult and degradation,” 
** Attend the Meeting at the Freemason’s 
Tavern on Saturday evening next,” 
“ Three cheers for LawkENce and Tur 
Lancet,” (which were accordingly given,) 
** Oysters, oysters,” “ Mr, Clift, have 
you any more oysters ?” “ A blue pill for 
the college,” (at which Mr. Abernethy 
langhed heartily.) 

After this scene had continued for a 
considerable time, one of the Members 
descended from the body of the college, 
passed over the rail which sep,arates “ the 
ruling powers” and their front-door 
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friends from the degraded members, and 
demanded of Mr. Abernethy and Sir 
Wm. Blizard “whether he should be 
permitted to proceed throngh the college 
and pass out at the front door,” to which 
demand these gentlemen were mate, 
and appeared in a considerable state 
of alarm; the Member assured them 
that they need not apprehend any vio- 
lence ; that he was merely desirous of 
claiming that which he conceived to 
he his right, “ Oh! hang it,” said Mr, 
Abernethy, smiling, “ what is the mat- 
ter?” “what is all this noise about?” 
“what a pity it is.” Look, Gentle. 
men,” said the Member, pointing to Mr, 
Abernethy's smiling countenance, “ you 
see Mr. Abernethy does not approve of 
these regulations,” upon which the spec- 
tators gave the old gentleman three 
hearty cheers. 


During this time, Sir W. Blizard, whose 
face resembled a piece of “‘ rough granite,” 
stood motionless, which was the more 
surprizing as the democrat who had 
dared to approach his throne did not 
“ take off bis hat.” After desiring the 
Members to bear witness of his having 
been refused a passage through the same 
door with the Hospital Surgeons and 
their cronies, the Member who made the 
demand left the Theatre, and soon after- 
wards the rest of the audience passed 
through the back door, expressing the ut- 
most indignation at the conduct of “ the 
ruling powers,” and & confident hope that 
the measures which will probably be 


adopted at the 


MEETING OF THE MEMBERS OF 
THE COLLEGE, 


to be held Tis EVENING, will effect a 
radical reform in the College government, 
and as a new charter isthe onLy means by 
which that end can be obtained, we once 
more caution the Members against being 
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deluded into the adoption of any measure 
which has not that object in view. 

It may not be unimportant, at the pre- 
sent moment, to make known the system 
of government pursued at the surgical 
cilleges of Edinburgh and Dublin, and 
although we do not approve of the con- 
stitution of either of them, yet by com- 
parison it will be seen that they are in- 
finitely superior to our own. We will 
commence with the 


COLLEGE OF SURGEONS, 
EDINBURGH. 


Tus body was incorporated in 1505, 
and erected into a college in 1778. It is 
composed of two classes—the fellows and 
the members. To the fellows is intrusted 
the government of the college; the se- 
veral officers, president, examiners, &c. 
weelected annually by them, and every 
measure connected with the body is re- 
gulated at their general meetings. The 
fellows have the exclusive privilege of 
practising in Edinburgh and its environs; 
they dispense their own medicines and 
practise the three branches, having in 
general diplomas in medicine, 

The members are such persons as re- 
ceive licences, or certificates, from the 
college of their competency to practise 
surgery, but they are not admitted to 
settle in Edinburgh, and are excluded 
from taking part in the government of the 

In order to be admitted to fellowship, 
astudent may or may not have served 
m apprenticeship to a fellow; if he has, 
he is called upon to deposit 100/. ; if he 
has not, 250/. prior to examination. (It 
may not be unnecessary to state here, 
that the money thus received supports a 
fund, from which the widows of fellows 
are allowed comfortable annuities.) He 
isthen required to produce certificates of 
having attended during two or more, if 
a apprentice, otherwise three or more, 
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winter courses on anatomy, chemistry, 


theory of medicine, practice of medicine, 
and practice of surgery ; a public hospi- 
tal for at least one year, together with 
clinical surgery ; and midwifery and prac- 
tical anatomy for at least three months. 
With these qualificatious the candidate is 
admitted to examination, which is con- 
ducted publicly in presence of the fel- 
lows, aud on two separate days. On the 
first occasion, the student is examined on 
the subjects above enumerated ; and on 
the second, he defends a thesis, or dis- 
sertation written by him in the English 
language. 

In order to be admitted to examina- 
tion for the licence er diploma of mem- 
ber, the same period of study and certi- 
ficates of attendance on similar courses, 
as for fellowship, are required. The ex- 
amination is also the same, excepting that 
of the thesis, which the candidate for 
membership is not called upon to write > 
and lastly, the expenses amount to only 
six pounds, including all fees. 

The following paper has been published 
in Edinburgh, and we believe has been 
submitted to the attention of the legisla- 
ture, as a step towards effecting either a 
repeal or some material alteration of the 
Apothecaries’ Act of 1815. We have not 
leisure at this time to enter into any in- 
vestigation of either its merits or defects, 
as relate to the general question before 
the profession, but we cannot avoid 
calling the attention of the reader to the 
contemptuous manner in which the gene- 
ral practitioners are referred to, who have 
received their education in England. We 
shall, on a future occasion, return to this 


subject. 


Case for the Royal College of Surgeons of 
Edinburgh, in relation to the Act 55 
George LL. chap.—, commonly called the 
Apothecaries’ Act, 

Tne Royal College of Surgeons of Edin- 

burgh, by various royal Charters granted 

in their favour, and confirmed by sundry 
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Acts of Parliament, are empowered to 
grant Diplomas in Anatomy, Surgery, 
and Pharmacy. 

The Royal College have not only been 
most caretul in conducting the examina- 
tion of candidates for their diploma, but 


have also prescribed a course of study to! 


be observed by all candidates previous to 
their being admitted io such examination. 
The Royal College have been most de- 
sirous to render their prescribed course 
as complete as possible, in order that it 
may keep pace with the progressive im- 
provement of medical science. 

From the attention of the College to 
this important duty, their licentiates have 
not only obtained the confidence of their 
countrymen in civil life, but also the 
notice and approbation of the medical 
departments of the public service. Their 
diploma is received as a qualification in 
the medical service of both army and 
navy; and it may be mentioned, that 
many the most eminent medical 
officers in both departments are licen- 
tiates of this college. 

Previous to 1815, the diploma of this 
college was held as a qualification to 
practise surgery and pharmacy through- 
out the united kingdom; but in that 
year an act was passed, by which all 
persons, whatever may be their qualifi- 
cations, are prevented trom practising as 
apothecaries in England and Wales, un- 
less they shall be licensed by the apothe- 
caries’ company of London. ; 

The avowed purpose of this act was to 
protect the public trom ignorant pretend- 
ers and quacks; but its real eflect has been 
to interrupt, in the exercise of their pro- 
fession, persons the most highly quali- 


Apparently the act only confers on the 
Company the exclusive privilege of 
licensing apothecaries ; but it is well 
known, that under this denomination are 
included nine-tenths of the country prac- 
titioners in England. It is only in large 
towns ‘that the different departments of 
the physician, surgeon, and apothecary, 
are, or can be kept separate. In other 
places it is absolutely necessary for every 
practitioner to dispense drugs. Hence 
the enactment goes much further than 
could have been intended by the Legisla- 
ture, as it really conters on the Apothe- 
caries’ Company a monopoly of Licensing 
all the country practitioners in Engiand 
and Wales, 

This act was passed so hurriedly that 
the Royal College was not aware of it 
until it was too late to petition Parlia- 
ment against it. 

In the last session a Bill was introduced 
to supply some defects in the act of 1815; 


poe this act of amendment was limited to 
one year, in consequence of the numerous 
| complaints against the original act; and 
it is understood that an inquiry will be 
‘made into the merits of the subject, dur- 
‘ing the approaching Session of Parlia- 
ment. 

The College of Surgeons of Edinburgh 
are willing to rest their claims in this 
matter on a comparison of the course of 
study required of candidates for their di- 
ploma, and that required by the Apotheca- 
ries’ Company. The two courses are print- 
ed as an appendix to this case ; and in com- 
paring them, it willbe observed, that while 
the College require at least three years’ 
study at some University, or school of 
medicine of reputation, the whole course 
prescribed by the Apothecaries (with the 
exception of the apprenticeship, to be af- 
terwards noticed) may be gone throngh 
in one year. It is also to be noticed, that 
while the course prescribed by the Royal 
College comprehends all the branches 
stated in that required by the Apothe- 
caries, including pharmacy, the course 
prescribed by the Apothecaries’ Com- 
pany omits two most important practical 
branches—surgery and midwifery ; noris 
any notice taken of these in their exami- 
nations, 

The only distinct and specific requisite 
demanded by the Apothecaries’ Act, in 
those who are to be taken on trial fora 
license by the Apothecaries, ix, that the 
candidates shall have served a five years’ 
apprenticeship to an apothecary. 


This enactment is beneficial to the 
practising apothecary, as it procures him 
a supply of apprentices to do the business 
of his shop; but it is injurious to the me- 
dical student, by occasioning a waste of 
much valuable time, which could be far 
more profitably employed. In_ places 
which are the seats of medical schools 
and hospitals, apprenticeships of a mode- 
rate length may be useful, as the student 
may enjoy, in the course of them, many 
other o:portunities of improvement ; but 
in other situations, they are positively 
horttal, as they shut out the student from 
all such opportunities ; and in such situ- 
ations they may be stated to be the very 
worst and most inefficient means of com- 
municating instraction. 

Some of the injurious, and even absurd 
effects of the Apotheearies’ Act of 1815, 
may be stated in a few words: 
it prevents from practising, not only 
the Licentiates of Royal Colieges, whose 
piploma extends to pharmacy, but the 
graduates of Universities, and, if sucha 
case conld be supposed to occur, the pro- 
fessors in such Universities, unless they 
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are licensed by the Apothecaries’ Cora. | 


Pri prevents from practising those who 
are qualified to hold, and even those who 
have actually held, commissions as sur- 
s in his Majesty’s army and wavy, 
not one of whom, by the original Act, 
could dispense a single drug in the re- 
motest village of England, without being 
licensed by the Apothecaries’ Company. 

To conclude: this exclusive right is con- 
ferred on a class of persons whose medi- 
cal education is comparatively imperfect, 
while those possessing the highest qualifi- 
cations are excluded, unless they will sub- 
mit to pay certain fees, and be examined 
by a body of men who are their inferiors 
in qualifications. : 

The College are acquainted with many 
instances of the interference of the 
Apothecaries’ Company with their Licen- 
tiates settled in England, whose know- 
ledge and acquiremeuts had recommended 
them to an extensive practice. In a late 
instance they threat la pr " ti 
against one of the Licentiates of the 
College whose practical opportunities 
had been more than usually extensive, he 
having acted as house surgeon of a large 
hospital ; and whose education, which 
was full and complete, had been con- 
ducted under teachers of the first emi- 
nence in the profession. 

The Royal College therefore confident- 
ly trust that this injurious monopoly of 
the Apothecaries’ Company will be abo- 
lished, and that the practice of the pro- 
fession will be thrown open to all who, 
like their Licentiates, possess proper tes- 
timonials of professional ability, ascer- 
tained by examination, and secured by a 
proper course of preliminary education. 


Course of study required by the Royal 
‘ College of Surgeons. 


Separate and distinet courses of Ana- 
tomy; Chemistry ; Materia Medica ; 
Institutions of Medicine; Practice of 
Medicine, and Principles of Surgery ;— 
a Public Hospital tor one year; Clinical 
Surgery during the attendance of the 
Hospital, Midwifery, and Practical Ana- 


tomy. 

The above Courses, delivered by Pro- 
fessors of Universities, or teachers pro- 
perly qualified, i.e. by Fellows of the 
Royal Colleges of Physicians or Surgeous 
ot London, Dublin, and Edinburgh, or cf 
the Faculty of Physicians and Surgeons 
of Glasgow. 

The Student must have spent at least 
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the same period as those delivered in the 
University, commencing in October, and 
terminating the end of April, and con- 
sisting of at least five lectures in the 
week. 


Course of study required by the Apothe- 


caries’ Act. 


Two courses of lectures on Anatomy 
and Physiology ; two courses of lectures 
on Theory and Practice of Medicine ; one 
course of lectures on Chemistry ; and one 
course of lectures on Materia Medica ;— 
six months at least of attendance of an 
Hospital, or nine months of a Dispensary, 
and an apprenticeship of five years, 
which may be advantageous or the con- 
trary, according to circumstances. 

This course of study is framed accord- 
ing to the London School, of giving two 
courses of lectures during the session, 
commencing in October and ending in 
May, each consisting of trom three to 
four months in duration, and of lectures 
delivered twice or at most thrice a week. 
It is obvious, therefore, that the whole of 
the education required by the Apothe- 
caries’ Company, with the exception of 
the apprenticeship, may be gone through 
in one session, or in eight months. 


The following are the regulations to be 
observed by Cundidates, previous to their 
leing taken upon trial for obtaining 
Diplomas from the Royat College of 
Surgeons, Edinburgh. 


Course or Stupy. 


Candidates for Surgical Diplomas must 
have followed their studies in some Uni- 
versity of reputation, or under teachers 
who are the:selves members of the Col- 
leges of Physicians or Surgeons of Lon- 
don, Dublin, or Edinburgh. 

Every Candidate, who has not served 
an apprenticeship of three or more years 
to a regular practitioner, must produce 
certificates of his having attended the 
instructions of the above-designed teach- 
ers, for a period of three or more winter 
sessions, in the course of which time he 
must have attended lectures on Anatomy, 
Chemistry, Institutions or Theory of 
Medicine, Practice of Medicine, Prin- 
ciples and Practice of Surgery, Clinical” 
Surgery, Midwifery, and Materia Me- 
dica, 

The Candidate must likewise have at- 
tended a Pablic Hospital for at least one 
year. 

As young gent'emen who are appren- 


three years in attending tle above 
classes, the first six of which must be) 
Winter courses, that is comprchending 


ticed to regular piactitioners possess 
u any Opportunit es of improvement from 
which other students are precluded, the 
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Royal College have abridged to them the 
daration and extent of the academical 
studies requisite to obtain a Diploma, and 
have theretore enacted that, 

Every Candidate who has served an 
apprenticeship to a regular practitioner 
of three or more years must produce cer- 
tificates of his having attended the in- 
structions of the above-designed teachers 
for a period of two or more winter ses- 
sions, during which time he must have 
attended lectures on Anatomy, Chemistry, 
Institutions or Theory of Medicine, Prac- 
tice of Medicine, Principles and Practice 
of Surgery, Clinical Surgery, and Mid- 
wifery. The Candidate must likewise 
have attended a public Hospital for at 
least one year. 


We shall now proceed to point out 
some of the most prominent circum- 
stances connected with the 
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This body was originally incorporated 
with the barbers, and was erected into 
a college towards the latter end of the 
last century ; some years previous, how- 
ever, to the elevation of the London Cor- 
poration, Like that of Edinburgh, it 
consists of two classes—the members and 
the licentiates. With the members lies 
the government of the college ; the offi- 
cers are elected annually by them, and 
the bye-laws, regulations, &c., are enact- 
ed at their general meetings. The licen- 
tiates have the same privileges with the 
members, as regard practising in Dub- 
lin, &c., and moreover are admitted to 
become members at the expiration of 
three years from the date of their di- 
ploma, upon the payment of a fee of 
twenty guineas, and being balloted for at 
a general meeting of the members. The 
rejection of an individual on such an oc- 
casion is extremely rare, so that the 
number ¢f members is considerable, in- 
deed all those who practise in Dublin are 
members of the college. 

The system of edtcation prescribed by 
the Dublin College is as follows:—A stu- 


dent is obliged to be registered at the 


college,as the pupil of a member or licen. 
tiate, five years before he is admitted to 
examination. Prior to his registry, he 
must produce a certificate from the mem- 
ber or licentiate whose pupil he may be, 
of the latter having received 1504, or 
nothing, as fee; and further, he is re. 
quired to undergo an examination in the 
Greek and Latin classics, comprising 
Homer, Horace, &c. During the five 
yeeas, the student is at liberty to attend 
what courses of lectures he deems best ; 
and further, he is not obliged to follow 
those delivered in Dublin. On the com- 
pletion of the five years, and producing 
certificates of having attended lectures 
and hospitals during that period, he is 
admitted to examination, on payment of 
a fee of 30 guineas to the college. The 
examination is conducted publicly in pre- 
sence of the members and licentiates, 
and on two several days. There are six 
examiners, who receive no remuneration 
whatever for their trouble, (the office 
benig honorary,) and only one candidate 
is examined at a time. 

On reviewing the constitutions of the 
three colleges of surgeons, we must ac- 
knowledge the liberal spiritin which those 
of Edinburgh and Dublin were devised, 
when compared with that of London, and 
this is the more remarkable as the two 
former were instituted previous to the 
latter, and consequeutly afforded models 
for imitation, But the founders of the 
London college were better acquainted 
with the mysteries of trade, even in 
science, than their Scotch or Irish bre- 
thren ; the plan of a city company, pat- 
ticularly that of their old “ confreres” 
the barbers, was best suited to advance 
their private views, and which they adopted 
in the mean and narrow spirit of corpo- 
rate monopoly, The government of the 
London college of surgeons, a body which 
is expected to superintend the education 
of four-fifths of those to whom the health 
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of the community is intrusted, has been 
thas placed in the hands of twenty-one 
individuals who elect each other, and for 
life. Is it surprising that they should 
have abused the powers vested in them ? 
or rather is it not the invariable charac- 
teristic of human nature that, when un- 
controlled or unchecked by a higher and 
superintending authority, individuals do 
and ever will betray public trusts and 
consult their own private interests at the 
expense of the community; that the 
aggrandisement of themselves, and the 
advancement of their relatives, become 
anungovernable passion with them, and 
that the attainment of those objects, or 
rather the wealth accruing from them, 
are pursued in utter disregard of public 
opinion and unblashing forgetfulness of 
their oaths ? 

“ Oaths are but words, and words but 


wind, 
Too feeble instruments to bind.” 


Within the last thirty years the twenty- 
one legislators of the college of surgeons 
have applied, on two different occasions, 
to Parliament, to further their mono- 
polizing schemes. In the year 1796, 
they had the effrontery and dishonesty to 
demand a monopoly of lecturing on sur- 
gery, and this must be in the recollection 
of Mr. Cline, who then was, we believe, 
amember of the council. So gross, how- 
ever, was the measure proposed, that 
their bill was thrown out with the most 
marked contempt, Lord Thurlow (then 
Chancellor) designating it, “ a miserable 
and wretched performance, in which the 
arrogance of the provisions maintained an 
equal contest with their absurdity.” 

Tn 1818 again, this body attempted to 
obtain another bill in Parliament, having 
the same objects in view, of private and 
individual benefit. One of the provisions 
would deprive the Irish College of a soli- 
tary privilege it possesses, namely, that 
its members are exclusively eligible to the 
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county infirmaries in Ireland. The profit 
they proposed themselves from this mea- 
sure would arise from a considerable nam- 
ber of Irish students coming to London, 
where they could be made surgeons at a 
cheaper rate and in shorter time than at 
Dublin. Another provision would oblige 
every surgcon who practised in England 
to purchase a London diploma, whereby 
the Edinburgh licence, possessed by nu- 
merous practitioners in the northern 
counties of England, would be rendered 
useless, and the sale of the London di- 
ploma proportionably increased. The last 
provision was positively ludicrous, and 
showed how arrogance and rapacity will 
occasionally lead men to the commission 
of the most stupid absurdities. It would 
compel all practitioners in midwifery to 
submit to examination, and receive a di- 
ploma from the College of Surgeons. 
Why, in the name of common sense, who 
were to be the examiners? None amongst 
the twenty-one practise midwifery, and 
probably nct one amongst them coald tell 
the nates of a fetus from its occiput. 
Such was ihe bill they attempted to foist 
upon Parliament, and it met the fate of 
its predecessor, being thrown out upon 
the second reading ; indeed so bald and 
naked was the plot, that though their ra- 
pacity approached the legislature in the 
garb of science, and with the cant of hol- 
low profession for its advancement, there 
were several members of the House of 
Commons who instantly recognised their 
hypocrisy and deceit ; and amongst others, 
Mr. Pee! told them in pretty round terms, 
that the object of the bill was not to pro- 
vide well-educated surgeons, but to ob- 
tain a greater sale for their diplomas, and 
thereby put more money into their pock- 
ets individually.* 

“ These facts are chiels that winna ding, 

An’ downa be disputed.” 


* Parliamentary Reports, April 1818, 
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It should have been before observed, 
that the ten individuals who form the 
Court of Examiners are in reality the 
legislators of the College, the remaining 
eleven (who with them compose the 
Council) being altogether passive in its 
affairs ; for as each of these latter is an 
expectant for an Examinership, he neces- 
sarily finds it his interest to conform 
to the views and measures of his fature 
electors, the Examiners. The Court of 
Examiners, therefore, having failed in 
their attempts to deceive the Parliament, 
and having met a reception in that quar- 
ter, not only discreditabie to them as a 
body, but disgraceful to them as indivi- 
duals, (for their motives were impugned 
as being dishonourable and dishonest,) 
they had recourse to the expedient of 
making bye-laws by their own internal 
authority, and thus attained in the dark, 
as selfish and trading corporators, what 
they could not effect, like honest men, in 
the open day. In the enactment of those 
bye-laws, the object of their incorpora- 
tion, viz. the advancement of science, was 
utterly abandoned, nay, prostituted to the 
worst of human passions—avarice. 

During the war, the number of students 
who purchased diplomas amounted to 
50, or even 70 per month, and as each 
Examiner receives half a guinea for every 
individual who goes through the farce of 
an examination, as well as his share of 
Jive guineas from every successful candi- 
date for the diploma, his remuneration 
for two or three hours’ labour was then 
by no means inconsiderable. This trade 
in the sale of diplomas was partially in- 
terrupted by Lord Sidmouth, then Secre- 
tary for the Home Department, who de- 
sired they would not pass more than 
twenty candidates on one nigkt.* To 
this request they thonglit it politic to as- 
sent, but took good care to lose nothing 


* Letter by Brutus, page 24. 


by their compliance, for they appointed 
two additional examinations in the year, 

‘The cessation of war in 1815, and the 
loss of the army and navy as sources of 
employment for young men, diminished 
by one half the demand for diplomas and 
cousequently curtailed the receipts of the 
examiners. Their pockets being thns 
placed upon the peace establishment, was 
by no means relished by these old gentle- 
men, and therefore, on the failure, or 
rather exposure of their parliamentary 
job, they commenced to legislate them- 
seles into better incomes. Eight out of 
the ten examiners being surgeons to hos- 
pitals in London, they devised the expe- 
dient of extracting from the pockets of 
the students, in the shape of fees for at- 
tendance on these establishments, an 
equivalent for their loss in the sale of 
diplomas. With this view they enacted 
abye-law in 1819 or 20, by which they 
promulgated theirintention not to receive 
thenceforward certificates of attendance 
on provincial hospitals; in other words 
that no student would be entitled to ex- 
amination for diploma, who had not re- 
ceived his hospital instruction at either 
London, Dublin, Edinburgh, Glasgow, 
or Aberdeen. The result of this measure 
was that the great provincial hospitals of 
Liverpool, Bristol, Birmingham, &c. were 
deserted, the London hospitals became 
crowded to excess with students, and the 
honest legislators gleaned, in their capacity 
of hospital surgeons, what the peace de- 
prived them of in their character of ex- 
aminers. 

One moral breach leads rapidly to 
another, until at Jength the dissolution 
of all those ties which curb and repress 
the bad passions of human nature leaves 
man at liberty to gratify his worst desires. 
Thus finding themselves successful in 
monopolizing hospital instruction, they 
continued the iniquitous system of making 
bye-laws for their own individual inter- 
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est, and in 1824, there appeared one by 
which they made known their intention 
not to receive thenceforth certificates 
of attendance on anatomical and surgical 
lectures, except such as were delivered 
by the surgeons (themselves and rela- 
tives) or physicians of the hospitals al- 
luded to, or persons deputed by them. 
Without considering here the manifest 
tendency of these measures to annihilate 
all that remained of anatomical science in 
this country, the first application of the 
bye-law was characterized by the absence 
of the most common-place feelings of 
honesty. Some years previous to it Mr. 
Edward Grainger commenced teaching 
anatomy in the Borough, in opposition to 
Sir Astley Cooper, Bart. ; and being a 
young man of considerable ability, and 
delivering his lectures and demonstrations 
on half the usual terms, he soon attracted 
the largest class of students in London. 
For their accommodation, he erected a 
theatre at an expense of 3000/., but un- 
fortunately soon after fell a victim to his 
industry, and died in January 1824, 
leaving his brother, who had lectured 
conjointly with him, in possession of the 
school. In little more than six weeks 
afier the death of Mr. Edward Grainger, 
the monopolizing bye-law was promul- 
gated by the college of surgeons, or ra- 
ther by the court of examiners ; and the 
very first person whom they attempted 
todeprive of his class, by its operation, 
was Mr. Richard Grainger. Now, in the 
eyes of the law, this attempt of the court 
of examiners to deprive an individual of 
his property (for the establishment would 
have been valueless for any other pur- 
pose than that of a school) may not be 
considered an offence, but in a moral 
point of view, it could not be looked upon 
inany other light than a legalized rob- 


| be erroneously styled “Members,” for, by 
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We shall here insert a letter on the 
subject of the College abuses, which we 
have received in the course of the past 
week ; we perfectly agree with the writer 
in many of his sentiments, but we disap- 
prove in toto of his proposal to present a 
* Memorial’ to the College, for, according 
to his own statement, the cause of all the 
mischief exists in the CHArtenr ; let the 
Menpers bear this in mind during their 
deliberations this evening, and let them 
reject with indignation every proposition 
other than a petition to his most gracious 
Majesty for A New Cnarrer, or a peti- 
tion to the House of Commons for the 
appsintment of a CoMMITTEE to inquire 
into the ABUSES 1% THE GOVERNMENT OF 
THE RoyaL CoLLEGE oF SURGEONS 
LoNnpon. 


A few Words to those Members of the Col- 
lege of Surgeons who are not “ Pure 
Surgeons.” 

At atime when a meeting is contemplat- 
ed for the purpose of considering the 
rights, or rather what should be the 
rights, of the great body of the Members 
ot the College of Surgeons, it may not be 
amiss to call the attention of that portion 
of them, who are commonly called Gene- 
ral Practitioners, to the peculiar nature 
of their situation. 

We torm the principal body of medical 
practitioners, and yet, strange to say, we 
are the outcasts of every medical corpo- 
ration. The College of Physicians spurn 
us; no merit, however exalted, could 
ever qualify one of our body for admis- 
sion to the sanctum sanctoram of Pall 
Mall East. The College of Surgeons, 
although it accepts our guineas, and per- 
mits us to be called “ Members,” ex- 
cludes us trom ever having a voice in its 
proceedings. Even the Worshipiul Com- 
pany of Apothecaries turn up their noses 
at us. But is this as it ought to be? 
Assuredly not; and it only remains for 
ourselves, calmly and deliberately, but 
firmly and in unison, to bring the matter 
forward, and the system must be altered. 

As the majority of General Practi- 
tioners are Members of the College of 
Surgeons, we will confine ourselves te 
the consideration of the nature of our 
connexion with that body. We have been 
admitted by the Court of Examiners to 
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the Charter of the College, the only real 
members are those who constitute the 
Court of Assistants, or Council; no pri- 
vilege whatever is conferred on those in- 
dividuals who submit to be examined, 
and the charter takes no farther notice 
of them but that they sha:l be subject to 
the bye-laws and regulations which the 
Governors of the College may think pro- 
per to impose. Certain persons, who are 
named in the Charter, are constituted 
“The Royal College of Surgeons,” with 
the power to fill up vacancies. The in- 
dividuals forming the Court of Examiners, 
and the Council, are the only ‘* Mem- 
bers” of the College. A Member, ac- 
cording to Dr. Johnsen, (not Jemmy,) is 
** one of a community,” and a community 
is “common possession.” 1 need not say 
how little such a definition applies to the 
Members of the College of Surgeons. Do 
not let us deceive ourselves; we are not 


members, we are merely licentiates, ad- | 


mitted by the Court of Examiners to be 
competent to practise the art and science 
of surgery, but not admitted into their 
community; their Charter docs not even 
permit them to admit members, in the 
proper sense of the word, other than 
those who form the respective courts, 
Let us not claim any thing of the Col- 
lege as aright: the Council is endowed 
with power to make wiat bye-laws it 
may think necessary ; we have no right 
to complain that it should exercise a 
power conferred on it; let us only ques- 
tion the propricty of conferring the 
power, Let us dispassionately bring 
forward our reasons ; let us calmly state 
the facts which prove such a power to 
have been unjustiy exerted ; let us act 
discreetly, and we shall succeed either in 
altering the form of the present College, 
and become efficient members of it, or 
we may secede from it and form a Cor- 
poration of our own, Itis quite ume- 
cessary to point out the grievances we 
complain of, they are sufficiently known ; 
we ought not to dwell! on secondary evils; 
one single, simple remedy, will cure the 
whole, viz., that all persons who have 
assed their Examinations at the Col- 
4 and paid their fees, be admitted 
real members; to have a voice in the 
roceedings of the College, and be eligi- 
ple to its offices, Let us not be silenced 
by any alteration of bye-laws ; let us not 
be conciliated by the formation of a side 
entrance for our admission to the thea- 
tre ; nor any equally trifling concessions ; 
but let us firmly adhere to the demand of 
being placed, as Members of the Col- 
lege, on an equal footing ; whe:her we be 
designated by the appellation of “ Pure 
Surgeons”; whether we cut our way fo 


'fame through blood, or by performing the 
‘every day, and therefore more important 
duties of common surgery; surely the 
|man who applies his knowledge to the 
| relief of the simple, but constantly occur. 
|ving accidents of the human frame, is as 
‘important a personage as he who is now 
and then called upon to perform a capital 
‘operation. Which of the two confers the 
| most extensive good on his fellow crea- 

tures ? the one dazzlcs—the other shines 
| with aclear and useful light. Should an 
acquaintance with medicine, in addition 
{to a knowledge of surgery, diminish a 
man’s respectability ? Is it to be endured 
j that such a man, who has devoted his life 
to the study of the whole of the medical 
‘art, shall be deemed less worthy than he 
| who only professes to be acquainted with 
a small part of it? One of our Examiners 
is reported to have said, ** Thank God, 
I know nothing of medicine!” It would 
be charitable to such a person to con- 
clude he was uttering a falsehood, for if 


jhe really meant what he said, our con- 


clusion must be of a much more serious 
complexion. 

The College of Physicians is said to 
have maintained its respectability by its 
exclusive Jaws, and the College of Sur- 
geons mean to follow so good an exam- 
pie; but some persons never consider 
that good eifects ensue in spite of bal 
laws, and not in consequence of them. 
The College of Physicians is, at ail 
events, consistent; certain persons are 
admitted as fellows and _licentiates— 
“ Quamdiu se bene gesserint”—who, in 
case of misbehaviour, are liable to be 
struck off ; it thus prevents the possibi- 
lity of being allied with quacks, and per- 
sons who impose on the credulity of the 
public. What value can we set on the 
title of Member of the R.C, of S., when 
we see it coupled with the most impu- 
dent and indecent advertisements ! 

To return to our move immediate sub- 
ject, viz. the means to be adopted to bring 
about a change in the constitution of the 
College of Surgeons, As we are in some 
degree connected with it, surely it would 
be right, in the first instance, to lay be- 
fore the Council a Memorial, stating our 
propositions; should it be neglected or 
rejected, as would doubtless be the case, 
we should be justified in petitioning his 
Majesty’s Government for an alteration 
in the Charter ; but by applying directly 
to Parliament, we do not pay proper de- 
ference to a body which, whatever may 
be the defects of its formation, has been 
constituted such by a Royal Charter, and 
is, by law, entitled to exercise its au- 
thority, 

Should all other means fail, we may 
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have recourse to the last remedy, a se- 
cession from the College. We may con- 
tly reckon that nine-tenths of the 
members would secede; at all events, a 
sufficient number to form immediately a 
respectable Society, which, in the 
course of time, by the zeal and energy 
of its members, might be made to rival, 
and without much difficulty to excel in 
utility, the concern in Lincoln's -Inn- 
Fields. The formation of such a Society, 
with ample funds agers | to forma 
library and museum, would be an easy 
matter. Professorships might be esta- 
blished and lectures given, the profits of 
which, at first, should be devoted to the 
benefit of the institution. Such a Society, 
well managed, would soon attract the 
attention of the public. Subscriptions 
be solicited for the foundation of 
ahospital, and it would be no very san- 
gnine expectation to suppose, that we 
ight enjoy the pleasure of seeing our 
“tert crowned by the foundation of a 
complete Ac y of Medici 


8th, 1826. 
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On the Antiquity of Diseases of the Bones. 
By Pu. V. WALTHER, 

Iw examining an extensive collection 
of fassil bones, the remains of an extinet 
species of bear, Prof. Walther’s surprize 
Was not a little aroused by the quantity 
which he observed to be diseased. Among 

1. Ave ect specimen of interna’ 
necrosis of the right thigh bone : the head, 
neck, both trochanters and articulating 
surfaces of the knee are healthy, all the 
rest of the bone is spongy and swollen ; 
there are three principal entrances into 
the cloaca, in which the sequestrum still 
remains firmly fixed. 

2. Two dorsal vertebre anchylosed. 

3. A lumbar vertebra, affected with ca- 


4. Several lower jaw bones in a state of 
caries. 
5. A radius, covered with exosto:es ; 
short, examples of all the ordinary 
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forms of disease which attack bone. So 
that the bears, at least, of an antediluvian 
world, wonid seem to have suffered from 
necrosis, inflammation of the bones, tooth- 
achs, ending in caries of the alveolar 
processes, and diseases of the joints, fol- 
lowed by anchylosis, ed doubtless, if 
their bones suffered, their soft parts did 
not escape. Dulce est socios habuisse 
malorum. We suppose, atintervals, that 
we discover hitherto unendured mala- 
dies ; but nature, even in departing fram 
her beneficence, appears to be governed 
by invariable laws.. Here we have evi- 
dence of the same diseases that now oc- 
cur, having afflicted the beings of crea- 
tion which existed many thousand years 
ago, which probably inhabited the earth 
before man had asserted his supremacy, 


Remarkable Cases in Medicine and Sur- 
gery. By C. A. Bona, 


Dr. Bona, in a preceding number of 
this Journal, gives the history of many 
successful cases of amputation performed 
in the ordinary way, and in the present 
number, of the same operations done at 
articulations, principally of the tarsus and 
carpus. 

Of twenty-five amputations of the thigh, 
nine in the upper third, sixteen in the mid- 
die and lower third, only two proved un. 
successful. These operations were all 
performed from three to six months after 
the receipt of the injuries, which rendered 
them indispensable. The method of ope- 
rating pursued was by flaps in the up- 
per third of the thigh, and by Mr. Alan- 
son’s, or the double cirenlar incision, when 
the limb was removed lower down. In 
performing the flap operation, the knife 
was always passed through the limb on 
the inner side of the thigh bone, and the 
innermost flap formed first. 

Of thirty-three amputations below the 
knee, only one had an unfortunate resuit. 
Four or five of these operations were done 
above the calf of the leg, one of them, in. 
deed, so high, as to expose the articulat- 
ing surfaces of the fibula and tibia. The 
operation, nevertheless, was eminently 
successful. The flap plan of operating 
was that which was for the most part fol- 
lowed. The limb was pierced immedi- 
ately behind the tibia and fibula, and the 
flap formed by carrying the knife first 
directly downwards, and then slantingly 
outwards, 

Several of the complications and acci- 
dents generally set down in elementary 
works on surgery, as contra-indicating 
the operation, are entirely disregarded by 


Dr. Bona and his colleague Dr. 


| 
| 
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(a) Inflammation and gangrene in a{the most certain herald of approaching 
state of progression, when they are not! dissolution remarked by our author, was 
idiopathic, where they do not attack a| when the patient, after having refused 
Jimb which has suffered no external in-! the operation at a former period, began of 
jury, and where they are not excited by | himself earnestly to desire it, without, on 
some internal cause in the seat of the this account, having any real persuasion 
wound, are never considered as any ob-! of its necessity or utility, or having been 
stacles to the operation. If the above | brought to the resolution by the severity 
accidents are consequent on local causes, | of his sufferings. Dr. B.’s colleague, Dr, 
on wounds of large joints, on wounds! Klein, was on one occasion much asto- 
with great loss of substance, on injuries | nished at his refusal to listen to the ear. 
of considerable nerves and blood- vessels, | nest entreaties of a poor Russian who 
even if they proceed from topical infee-| had crept into the amputating room upon 
tion of a wound or suppurating surface, his hands and knees, for the purpose of 
unless they have made too great ravages | having a limb amputated. As his appear- 
on the general system, they are never to | ance was much better than that of many 
deter the surgeon from amputating. The | others on whom Dr. B. had operated, 
success obtained in the cases whose re-| Dr. Klein did not desist till he had per- 
sults have been detailed vouches for the|suaded our author to take off the leg 
propricty of this conclusion. above the knee. The operation was all 

(6) Hectic Fever.—It is absurd to pre- that could have been desired ; the patient 
tend, before operating, to cure the wound- | St nO more than @ couple of ounces of 
ed who have become hectic from caries, | ¥€20"S blood, but two heurs after it, life 
excessive discharge, or extensive uicera- | ¥4S ¢Xtinguished without a struggle! 
tion of this disease, by the exhibition of 
medicines internally, when the best and 
safest antihectic remedy is abstraction of | Rectification of Alcohol at common Tem 


the particular influence which originates peratures, 
the complaint. Remove the local disease, i 
and the general habit will instantly cease M. Paget Descharme proposes to 


to suffer. The propriety of anypatating,|eetily alcohol in the Jarge way by ex- 
and the probable success of the opera- | Posing to its vapour deliquescent salts; 
tion, are only limited by the period when thus he puts into a vessel with a flat bot- 
the hectic aifection produces actual dis-|'0™ 4 given quantity of weak alcohol; 
organization of some internal organ, |h¢ then puts a portion of pulverized 
When this has taken place, the opera-|™riate of lime into a dish, ard places it 
tion can be of no more avail than any | "Pon tect, or otherwise, over the alcohol 
therapeutic treatment in saving the pa-|!" the first; this is closed hermetically, 
tient. This stage of the complaint is not | @ cover fastened on by pasted slips of 
always proclaimed by colliquative diar-| Paper, and the whole left for four or five 
rhaa aud sweating, but often by fixed | days, in which time the alcohol strengthens, 
pain in the abdomen, by a peculiar and and the muriate deliquesces ; the muriateis 
unpleasant sensation of morbid heat com. | “ten removed, and a fresh portion intro- 
municated to the hand of the observer,|uced, and this is repeated until the 
by sharpness of the nose, falling out of alcohol is sufficiently concentrated. This 
the hair, and by a dry, rough, aud scaly|!5 au operation common enough in our 
state of the skin. Mere loss of ilesh,|!aboratories: it remains to be seen 
without these concomitants, never hinders | Whether it can be economically adopted in 
Dr. Bona from operating ; though the pa-| the large way.—dan, de Chim, xxix, 
tient look like a skeleton, the knife may 328, 
be fearlessly used. To favour healing by 
the first intention in such cases, the flap; There is no reason why that which sue- 
operation is that which Dr. B. deems | ceeds in a small way, should not succeed 
most adviseable. The bark will also be| much better in a large one. We are 
found an auxiliary in hastening the cure,/ therefore astonished that the 
, . nal trom which the above extract is 
In the following circumstances and ap-| taken sheald make weeder of Ont 
pearances, Dr. B. finds weighty argu-| which mast have been known to every 
ments against the operation: apothecary’s apprentice in France. These 
(a) When the patient has a presenti-| Journals, in trath, are most commonly 
ment of an unfavourable result, of having | filled with ** trifles light as air.”—Ep. L. 
but short time to live, and therefore feels 
a dislike to undergo the operation, 


(4) The worst of all signs, however, and 
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REVIEW. 


Oiservations on the Efficacy of White 
Mustard Seed, with a particular view 
to its recommendation as a means of 
augmenting the beneficial effects of the 
Cheltenham Haters. By Ciiarwes T. 
Cooke, Consulting and Operating Sur- 
geon at Cheltenham. 8vo. pp. 87.— 
Underwoods, London; Williams, Chel- 
tenham. 1826. 


Tur water poets of other days were an 
innocent tribe, and deserved all the en- 
couragement that could be given them, 
but we doubt much whether their succes- 
sors, a certain order of the faculty who 
may be called water-doctors, should ex- 
perience the like courtesy, for, under a 
specious and wily address, they too fre- 
quently conceal a grossly ignorant and 
empirical practice. Lofty and unfounded 
pretensions are put forth in newspapers 
and pamphlets to catch the eye of the 
wawary hypochondriac, and the results 
of a change of scene, a genial atmo- 
sphere, regularity of liviug, amusements 
and exercise, are altogether attributed to 
the somewhat varied, though not less 
sovereign, paxacea of these fashionable 
quacks. They appear to think that all 
diseases are cast in the same mould—cut 
out, as it were, by the same pattern, and 
that one plan of treatment should, there- 
fore, suffice to cure them. The waters of 
Cheltenham, to be sure, may be given in 
the most opposite, or indeed any com- 
plaints, for, in truth, in nine eases out of 
ten they do neither good nor harm, but 
We are not, therefore, to conclude that 
the articles of the materia medica may be 
so generalised, or that any of them may 
be taken with impunity, much less advan- 
tage, at all times. There is no medicine 
Which may not be injurious even in those 
diseases to which it is most applicable ; 
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the rational physician, therefore, instead 
of hunting after specifics, will found his 
practice on reason and experience. Me- 
dicina, in philosophia non fundata, res in- 
firma est, says Bacon, and the mischief 
done by domestic and popular medi- 
cines is incaleulable. But we proceed to 
our author, who, it seems, has been so 
much benefited by white mustard seed, 
“ taken whole,” that he has thought fit 
to eulogize its virtues in terms not fre- 
quently met with in medical writings — 
His work is dedicated to John Turnor, 
Esq., of Stoke Rochford, near Gran- 
tham, from whom, he tells us, be “ first 
derived any clear practical idea of the 
uses and value of white mustard seed ;” 
thus avowing his ignorance of the pro- 
perties ascribed to it in the works of 
Boerhaave, Lewis, Cullen, Duncan and 
a host of other authors. 

The following “ very ingenuous and 
unsophisticated relation,” which Mr. Tur- 
nor gives of ** the history and progress 
of his own acquaintance with the powers” 
of white mustard seed, was introduced 
into the Suppiement of the Gentleman's 
Magazine forthe year 1824,* “The writer 
of it,” says the author of the pamphlet, 
*‘ could have had no other object in view, 
in thus making his discovery and its conse- 
quences known, besides an earnest desire 
to make others participators in its benefits. 
I now give it verbatim, that it may be re- 
ceived and acknowledged as worthy of a 
better acceptation than that of a mere 
charlatanical expression of imaginative 
opinion, or enthusiastic attestation of vi- 
sionary success” !—pp. 9, 10. 

*¢ Observations on the E; of White 
Mustard Seed, taken whole. 


In the month of June, 1822, I made 
trial of the white mustard seed merely 
as an aperient ; when the generally im- 


* It was also printed on a single m4 
for more extended circulation among 


poor. 
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ved state of my feelings, which soon 


tollowed, inclining me to give it credit for | 


other medicinal propertics of at least 
equal value, I gave it to some of the sick 
rin the neighbourhood, and with a 


success which excited my astonishment. | 


From that time to the present I have 


been in the habit of recommending it very | 
generally, and the opinion which I have | 
always entertained is now fully contirmed | 


—that the public is not aware of its very 


extraordinary powers, nor of the very! 


MR. C, T. COOKE 


recurrence in future. The following case 
furnishes a striking proof of the extra- 
ordinary remedial power of the mustard 
seed. A very respectable surgeon and 
apothecary, whom 1 have long known, a 
person of regular and rather abstemious 
habits, who, during a period of thirty 
years, had sustained the fatigue of an 
extensive country practice with scarcely 
a day’s illness, at the age of fifty-two was 
suddenly attacked with a severe pain in 
the left side and lower part of the body, 


great varicty of cases to which it is appli-| Supposing the pain to arise from consti- 


cable; and that in order to its adoption 
as a remedy for disease, its virtues re- 
quire only to be known. 

The white mustard seed is an almost 
certain remedy for all diseases connected 
with disordered functions of the stomach, 
liver, and bowels, and as such has been 
eminently successful in the following 
(among other) cases, viz., in tendency of 
blood to the head, head-ache, weakness 
of the eyes and voice, and hoarseness ; in 
asthma, shortness of breath, wheezing, 
cough, and other distressing affections of 
the chest; in indigestion, oppression after 
eating, heartburn, sickness, wind and 
spasms, cramp, and other uneasy affec- 
tions of the stomach ; in debility, wneasi- 
ness, pain and sense of tenderness and sore- 
ness in the interior, and particularly ut the 
pit of the stomach, and in pain in the sides 
and Jower part of the body; in scanty 
and redundant flow of bile, in obstruc- 
tions that may lead to scirrhous liver, 
torpor, and other morbid affections ot 
that organ; in deficient perspiration, 
gravel, scanty and unhealthy state of the 
urine, and other disorders of the skin 
and kidneys; in relaxed and irritable 
dowels, flatulence, and occasional and ha- 
bitual costiveness ; in severe colds, rheu- 
matism, lumbago, spasms, and cramp in 
the body and limbs, partial and general 
poy palsy, coldness and numbness of 
the limbs and feet, loss of appetite, failure 
of sleep, weakness of nerves, depression 
of spirits, and general debility of the 
system. In ague, gout, rheumatic fever, 
epilepsy, scrofula, scurvy, erysipelas, or 
St. Anthony’s fire, in the dreadfully pain- 
ful affection called tic doulourenx, and in 
recovery from the small-pox, typhus and 
scarlet fevers, and other severe disorders 
connected with a depraved state of the in- 
terior, it has been taken with very con- 
siderable advantage. For the long round 
worms and the small white ones also, it 
is incomparably the best remedy hitherto 
discovered, inasmuch as both in children 
and grown up persons, it not only de- 
stroys those reptiles, but if persevered in 
long enough to restore the tone of the 
stomach and bowels, will prevent their 


pated bowels, he had recourse to cal. 
mel, rhubarb, castor oil, and several other 
active aperients, but without obtaining 
relief. e then took an emetic, was bled 
largely in the arm, used a hot bath, was 
blistered in the part affected, and lay for 
seventy hours in a most profuse perspi- 
ration. By this treatment the pain gra- 
dually abated, leaving him, however, at 
the end of four days extremely weak and 
emaciated. For the space of two years 
after, he had trequent and severe returns 
of the pain; and his constitution being 
undermined, the stomach, liver, and kid- 
neys, became sensibly affected, and in 
digestion, constipation, and flatulence 
succeeded, with the appearances of gene- 
ral decay. Having consulted several pro- 
fessional men, and taken a great variety 
of medicines during this period, but tone 
good purpose, in November, 1822, he 
made trial of the mustard seed, It is re- 
markable, that in very few days after 
taking the seed the pain entirely ceased, 
and has never since returned. The ac- 
tien of the affected organ was gradually 
improved, digestion was restored, the 
bowels resumed their functions, and at 
different times he was relieved by the 
discharge of several small portions ‘of 
gravel. Encouraged by these advantages, 
he continued the use of the seed with in- 
creased confidence. In November, 1823, 
he discharged with ease a large 
oblong portion of gravel; and, to use his 
own expression, his health had then and 
for some time before attained a state of 
wondertul improvement. 

The mustard seed is as valuable for the 
prevention as for the cure of disease. 
its power as a preventive, the following 
case is a remarkable illustration. A 
friend of mine had, for five or six years 
previous to the year 1823, been regularly 
attacked with hay or summer asthma, it 
the mouths of June or July, in each of 
those years, The attacks were always 
violent, and for the most part accompa- 
nied with some danger, And such was 
the impression made on his constitution 
by the disease, and the remedies resorted 
to, (of which bieeding aud blistermg 
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were the chief,) that each illness led to 
along confinement to the house, extend- 
ing to a period of nearly three months. 
In the early part of that year he resolved 
to make trial of the seed, in order to pre- 
vent, if possible, a recurrence of the 
asthma; and in the month of March he 
began the use of it, and has thencefor- 
ward taken it regularly once every day 
fa dessert spoontul about an hour after 
dinner) to the present time. During this 
long period he has not only wholly 
escaped the disease, but his health has 
never been interrupted by illness of any 
kind, and has been progressively improv- 
; and he is now enjoying a greater 
degree of strength and activity, and much 
better spirits, than he recollects to have 
had before. The most formidable bodily 
evils to which we are exposed, are well 
known to originate in colds, to which, 
from the extreme variableness of our cli- 
mate, we are peculiarly liable. As a 
means of preventing this fruitful source 
of disease, the mustard seed has, in many 
iustances, been remarkably successful, 
Ever since June, 1822, to the present 
time, (a period exceeding three years,) I 
have regularly taken it once every day; 
and during all this time I have never 
been troubied with the slightest cold, and 
have enjoyed an uninterrupted flow of 
health. A near relation of mine too, 
whose life for many years had been fre- 
quently exposed to imminent danger from 
inflammatory affections of the chest, 
brought on by cold, of which he was re- 
markably susceptible, has happily expe- 
tienced a similar advantage from it. If 
persons of consumptive and delicate ha- 
bits, or otherwise constitutionally sus- 
ceptible of cold, would avail themselves 
of this hint; and if all persons indiscri- 
ninately on the first attack of disease, 
wacecompanied by any decidedly inflam- 
matory symptoms, would have recourse 
to the mustard seed for a few weeks, the 
extent to which human suffering might be 
thus prevented would, it may reasonably 
be presumed, exceed all calculation. 
After what has been said, it is almost 
superfluous to ovserve that the mustard 
seed is peculiarly adapted to the case of 
those whose habits, situations, and con- 
ditions in life render them more particu- 
larly liable to disordered functions of 
the stomach, liver, and bowels, with the 
endless variety of distressing maladies 
flowing from that cause. Of this class 
ae principally the studious and seden- 
» persons whose constitutions have 
suliered from long residence in hot cli- 
mates, mariners and sailors while at sea, 
manufacturers and mechanics of every 
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der ground, the indolent and intempe- 
rate, the poor who suffer from hard la- 
bour and scanty means of support, and 
persons advanced in years. To children 
also, of the age of twelve months and 
upwards, the mustard seed is highly be- 
neficial as a remedy for worms, and as a 
means of obviating the extreme debility 
of the stomach and bowels, so frequently 
attaching to their tender years. When 
taken by them, it eccasionally throws out 
a considerable eruption on the skin, a re- 
sult which has never failed to promote 
their general health. It is likewise par- 
ticularly applicable to the disorders pe- 


culiar to the female sex, and is of great 


service after confinement, and especially 


after severe lyings-in; and where the 
mother is a nurse, it is also through her 
of singular benefit to the child, effectu- 
ally correcting all irre 
stomach and bowels, a 

to thrive in a wonderful manner, 


larities of the 
thus causing it 


In the mustard seed are combined a 


valuable aperient and an equally valn- 
able tonic; and thus, while it affords the 
most salutary and comfortable relief to 
the bowels, it never weakens, but on the 
contrary always strengthens, in a very 
remarkable degree, both those organs and 
the stomach, and ultimately the whole 
system. 
in a communication of energy and ac- 
tivity to those movements of the canai by 
which the aliment is propelled, and in 
this way, perhaps, it operates in animat- 
ing and improving those secretions of the 
stomach, pancreas, and liver, by which 
digestion and chylification (those most 
important fanctions in the animal eco- 
nomy) are effected. In other words, the 
efficacy of the seed in the removal and 


Its efficacy, probably, consists 


revention of diseases does not arise 
rom any specific power over each parti- 


cular disease, but from the vigour and 
health which it imparts to the general 
system through the medium of a greatly 
improved state of the stomach, liver, 
and bowels, and by which the constitu- 
tion is enabled to throw off and prevent 
the several diseases before detailed. This 
view of the subject, coupled with the 
well known fact, that the great majority 
of disorders originate in a depraved state 
of those organs, satisfactorily accounts 
for the extraordinary success of the me- 
dicine in diseases so very various and op- 
posite. The seed passes through the bod 

whole, and very little if at all enlarged; 
and thus while it imparts its medicinal 
virtues to the system generally, by means 
of the mucilage constantly flowing from 
it in its passage through the alimentary 
canal, it probably at the same time, by 


description, miners, and such as work wn- 


its stimulating properties, assists ig pro- 
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lling the contents of the bowels. It 
oe frequently succeeded when all other 
medicines have failed ; it never loses its 
effect by use; it requires neither con- 
finement to the house, nor any partieular 
attention to diet; and in the absence of 
decidedly inflammatory symptoms, is 
always safe. 


Directions to be carefully observed. 


The mustard seed is always to be swal- 
lowed whole, (wot broken or masticated,) 
and either alone, or ina little water or 
other liquid, warm or cold; but for chil- 
dren, or persons who find difficulty in 
swallowing it, the following mode is re- 
commended ; each dose, as it is wanted 
for use, should be washed in boiling wa- 
ter for one or two minutes, after which 
it may be taken ina little gruel, barley 
water, or other smooth liquid, and (if ne- 
cessary) a small quantity of sugar may be 
added to render it more agreeable to the 

late. 

Generally speaking, three doses should 
be taken every day without intermission; 
the first about an hour before breakfast, 
the second about an hour after dinner, 
and the third either at bed time, or an 
hour before. Those who dine at so late 
an hour as six or seven o’clock, should 
take the second dose at two or three 
o’clock in the afternoon, and the third 
about an hour after dinner. When taken 
after dinner, the seed will in some in- 
stances excite a sense of fulness and dis- 
tention in the stomach; and where the 
inconvenience is considerable, the second 
dose should be taken about an hour be- 
fore that meal. 

The quantity in each dose must always 
be regulated by the effect on the bowels, 
which are not to be purged, but in every 
instance must be uniformly maintained in 
a perfectly free and open state. Each 
dose, therefore, should contain such a 
quantity, that the whole taken in one day 
shall be sufficient to produce a complete 
and healthy evacuation of the bowels 
every day; an effect to which the pa- 
tient should always pay particular atten- 
tion, and in securing which, the whole 
art in the use of the medicine consists, 
The quantity, therefore, in each dose, is, 
in all cases, to be ascertained by trial, 
and must be determined by the observa- 
tion and judgment of the patient. Ge. 
nerally speaking, two or three large tea- 
spoontuls in each dose will produce the 
desired effect, and with some constitu- 
tions much smaller doses will answer the 
purpose: but should that quantity fail, 
each dose — be increased to a table 
spoontul ; in some instances a fourth 
8 


table-spoonful may safely be added be. 
tween breakfast and dinner. 

When this increased quantity fails to 
produce the desired effect on the bowels, 
(a circumstance, however, which 
rarely occurs,) it will be proper to assist 
the operation of the seed with a little 
Epsom salts, or other mild aperient, 
taken every morning, or every second or 
third morning, as occasion ma i 
instead of the first dose of the sees, fo 
the space of ten days or a fortnight, or 
such longer period as may be found ne- 
cessary. And if the patient be troubled 
with piles, it will be advisable to relieve 
the bowels occasionally with a small tea- 
spoonful of milk of sulphur, and an equal 
quantity of magnesia, mixed together, in 
a little milk or water, taken at bed-time, 
either with or after the last dose of the 
seed.—The following case will serve to 
show the great benefit which, under some 
circumstances, may be derived from the 
judicious use of an aperient medicine, A 
friend of mine whose bowels were re 
markably sluggish, and who was other- 
wise much afflicted with disease, took 
three and sometimes four table-spoonfuls 
of the seed every day, without experienc 
ing any sensible effect on the bowels 
After persevering in this plan for several 
successive days, with considerable incon- 
venience to himself, he altered his plan, 
and took a small dose of Epsom salts be- 
fore breakfast, a dessert-spoonful of the 
mustard seed about an hour after dinner, 
and a similar dose of it at bed-time, every 
day for about ten days; when he found 
that three moderate doses of the seed 
every day (each dose consisting enly of 
a small dessert-spoontul) became amply 
sufficient to produce the desired effect on 
the bowels, without any further recourse 
to Epsom salts. It may be proper to 
add, that a few roasted apples or baked 
pears taken at night, about a quarter of 
an hour before the last dose of the seed, 
will, in some cases, supply the place of 
an aperient medicine. 

In palsy, asthma, ague, disorder of the 
liver, rheumatism and worms, the seed 
should be taken somewhat more freely 
than in other cases, and in instances of 
long standing and great obstinacy, 
to the extent of four or five large table- 
spoonfals in the course of each day if the 
bowels will bear that quantity without 
much inconvenience ; and in these as in 
other cases, the patient must have re- 
course to Epsom salts or other mild ape- 
rient, or to the mixture of sulphur of 
magnesia, if necessary. In asthma, the 
patient should always take the first dose 
of the seed before he leaves his bed 
room, 
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When the seed is taken as a preventive, 
persons of consumptive and delicate 
habits, or otherwise constitutionally sus- 
ceptible of cold, or by others for the pur- 
pose of preventing the recurrence of dis- 
ease of any kind, or as a remedy for cos- 
tiveness or any slight attack of disease, a 
single dose taken every day about an 
hour before breakfast, or (which is ge- 
perally to be preferred) about an hour 
after dinner, will very frequently ac- 
complish the proposed object, provided it 
be sufficient in quantity to keep the 
bowels in an uniformly open and comfort- 
able state. 

I will only add, that a steady daily 
perseverance in the use of the mustard 
seed, according to the directions above 
recommended, tor the space of two, three, 
four, or six months, and in many instances 
for a much shorter period, will seldom 
fail to convince the patient of its extra- 
ordinary efficacy and singular value, either 
by effecting a complete cure, or at 
least by affording very solid and sub- 
stantial relief. The remedy is, indeed, 
so perfectly safe, and the advantage de- 
rived from it is generally so certain and 


so very considerable, that should a trial} 


of one or two months fail to produce any 
benefit, he has nevertheless ample en- 
couragement to persevere. And he is 
not to be dismayed by occasional returns of 
the disorder (which are to be expected, 
when it is obstinate or of long standing ) ; 
since each succeeding attack will be less 
severe than the former, and the intervals 
between them will be successively en- 
larged, until by degrees the disorder will, 
ia all probability, be finally subdued, and 
health ultimately restored,” . 
.T. 


Lincolushire, October 1825. 


Mr. T., it would appear, has not been 
educated to the profession, but we ask 
him or any one else, how the poor 
(among whom his commentator tells us 
the pamphlet has been extensively circu- 
lated) are to know what “ coughs” and 
“distressing afiections of the chest” 
the medicine is calculated to relieve, and 
what to aggravate ? Or whether it would 
be prudent in many cases of “ pain and 
sense of tenderness and soreness in the 
interior, and particularly at the pit of the 
stomach,” to administer such a remedy ? 
Though probably it might be safely given 
im some stages of erysipelas, its indiscri- 
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minate and unscientific employment might 
have the worst tendency. In small-pox, 
scarlet fever, and other diseases which 
Mr. T. tells us “ are connected with a 
depraved state of the interior,” a medi- 
cal man is most commonly obtained, who 
would of course discountenance its use. 
In many disorders, however, it may be 

employed with advantage. Boerhaave 
remarks thata girl of Amsterdam, who 
had taken a variety of medicines for 
chorea, was at length, by the advice of 
Ruysch, cured by white mustard seeds, 
They are proper, he says,in hypochondriac 
affections, obstructions of the liver and 

spleen, and other diseases, such as dropsy, 
scurvy, cachexy, and chlorosis. In some 

paralytic and rheumatic cases, they are 
employed in conjunction with horse ra- 

dish, (Infus Armor. c., P. L.*) apparently 


* The cochlearea armoracia (horse ra- 
dish) in effect much resembles the mus- 
tard seed, but is somewhat more powerful. 
“ Taken internally,” says Cullen, “it may 
be so managed as to relieve hoarseness 
by acting on the fances. Received into 
the stomach it stimulates this and pro- 
motes digestion; and therefore is pro- 
perly applied as a condiment with our 
animal food. If it be infused in water 
and a portion of this infusion taken, with 
a large draught of warm water, it readily 
proves emetic, and may either be employ- 
ed by itself to excite vomiting or to assist 
the operation of other emetics. Infused 
in water and taken into the stomach, it 
proves stimulant to the nervous system, 
and is therefore useful in palsy, and if 
employed in large quantity, it proves 
healing to the whole body ; and thereby 
it proves often useful in chronic rheuma- 
tism, whether arising from scurvy or other 
causes. Bergius has given us a particular 
method of exhibiting this root, which is by 
cutting it down, without bruising’, into small 
pieces, and these, if llowed without 
chewing, may be taken down in large quan- 
tities to that of a table spoonful. And the 
author alleges that in this way, taken in 
the morning for a month together, this 
root has been extremely useful in arthritic 
cases which, however, I suppose to have 
been of the rheumatic kind. It 
seem, in this manner employed, analogous 


to the use of unbruised mustard seed; it 


| 
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with success. Thus combined they are an 

useful stimulant and diuretic, in constitu- 
tions marked by a feeble and languid pulse. 
They stimulate the stomach and promote 
digestion. Bergius asserts that he cured 
intermittents with mustard seeds, and 
that the powder mixed with bark increases 
its activity. 

The powder is much employed by 
country people in the cure of rheumatism, 
and its culinary and other uses are well 
known. All that are reasonable of the 
properties which the author ascribes to 
it, may be found in Andrew Duncan’s 
Dispensatory, which is in every one’s 
hands,and we know not therefore why such 
a stir has been made in the matter, or how 
Mr. Cooke can talk of the merits of a 
“ discovery,” without hazarding, in some 
degree, that reputation which as a “ con- 
sulting and operating surgeon” we must 
suppose him to possess. Towards the 
close of the work, indeed, he quotes a 
passage from Pliny (Lib. xx. cap. 22.) to 
show that the use of mustard seed was 
not unknown to the ancients, but unfor- 
tunately for him the powder is there 
spoken of, and he takes nothing by 
disingenuously or ignorantly passing over 
what had been discovered by compara- 
tively modern physicians, to whom we 
are indebted for the knowledge we 
possess of the properties of the seeds. 
The remainder of the work is principally 


gives out in the stomach its subtile volatile 

ts, which stimulate considerably without 
‘naming The matter of horse radish, 
like the same matter of the other siliquose 
plants carried intothe blood-vessels,passes 
readily into the kidneys, and proves a 

werful diuretic, and is therefore usefal 
and we need not say, that in 
this manner, producing both urine and 


derived from Dr. James Johnson's treatise 
on derangements of the liver, &c., and 
composed almost in the very lan. 
guage” of that author. How far it is so 
we know not, but the following bit of phy. 
siology certainly savours of our Suffolk. 
street friend—‘* Who knows not (page 26) 
that the stomach is in the physical system 
what the heart is in the spiritual, the 
source from which every thing that is good 
or evil proceeds”! How will Dr. Spurz. 
heim get overthis? It is, to be sure, the 
death of phrenology ! 


The following remarks on the advan- 
tages of dyspepsia, are a shining proof 
of our author's orthodoxy, and that he is 
down to the spirit of the age. 


---- There is nothing more cal- 
culated to teach us that all human things 
are ‘ vanity and vewxation of spirit,’ than 
that class of sufferings of which we have 
been speaking; and he who has practically 
learned this lesson, at whatever price, has 
not paid too dearly for the knowledge, 
It is beyond all price to know, that this 
is not, and to learn where is, his rest. It 
may be that these sufferings are sent for 
his instruction, and he may find that this 
palpable darkness before him ( like that 
which inspired the host of Egypt with 
terror and dismay) has a bright side of 
ha!lowed flame—the light and the pledge 
of a present, a protecting and a guiding 
Deity.” pp. 79, 60. 


Or, as Mr, Waller has it: 
“ The soul’s dark cottage, batter’d and 


decay’d, 

Lets in new light through chinks that 

time has made.” 

He tells us at page 33, that he is “ the 
minister of health alone,” whence it 
should appear, that such recipes as the 
above have somehow a sanative tendency, 
not at ail foreign to the healing art. 


The following are specimens of his rhap- 


perspiration, it has been long known as | sodies on the efficacy of the mustard 


one of the most powerful antiscorbutics.”’ 
Cull. Mat. Med, 


seed : 
“It deserves to be hailed as one of the 


Both this and the mustard seed are most decided dis overies ef general usefal- 


sometimes of inferior efficacy to small 
doses of the spiritus terebinthinw.—Ep, 


been made known.—Ore of the greatest 


ness and applicability which has ever 
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benefits which has ever been dispensed 
for suffering man. - - - - I tully expect 
that it will considerably lengthen human 
life in this kingdom, and finally be adopt- 
ed throughout the world, - - - - It sel- 
dom, if ever, disagrees, (never, as far as 
1 have been able to learn, but from the 
idiosyncracy, or the caprice of the pa- 
tient,) and as seldom fails to be a source 
of transcendant benefit to him. - - - As 
a remedy for the commoner diseases of 
children, particularly in cases which re- 
quire perpetuated attention, as worms, 
abdominal tumour, and marasmus, it will 
be found such a medicine as has hitherte 
been adesideratum. - - - - As a medical 
preventive of phthisis, I will venture to 
predict its usefulness ; I have already as- 
certained its advantages over the usual 
remedies for those irregularities of system 
in young females, and not unfrequently 
to this their consummation ; and I can 
well conceive its certain applicability to 
the management of that change which 
takes place in more advanced female 
life.” pp. 68—72. 


It will be observed, that the author 
“ fally expects,” ventures to predict,” 
&c. &c., that the mustard seed will enact 
such and such wonders, but, as far as we 
can see, he has proved nothing that was 
not previously known; and it may be 
doubted whether the eulogiums which he 
has so unsparingly lavished upon it, may 
not produce an effect diametrically op- 
posite to that which he intended. 


DIVISIBILITY OF SPACE. 


On the indefinite Divisibility of Space, or 
of Matter, which is always space occu- 
pied; and of Existence, which is always 
lime-possessed ; truisms remarkably ma- 
nifested in the organization and volun- 
tary motions of livmg Creatures, as well 
as in certain observations on inanimate 
bodies. By Joun WALKER, M.D., Direc- 
tor of the Royal Jennerian and London 
Vaccine Institutions. 


To give us some idea of the indefinite 
divisibility of matter, physicians have | 
telerred us to the experiments of drop- 
ping a minute particle of colouring matter 
mto a large quantity of clear water. 
thereby tinging the whole mass ; of cover- 
ing a piece of copper, or silver, with the 
ductile gold, aud spreading out the gilt 
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metal under rollers, or drawing it out 
into the smallest wire, the surtace still 
remaining gilt. Mathematicians easily de- 
monstrate that, theoretically, any angle 
formed of any portion of a circular line, 
and its tangent, is infinitely divisible by 
infinite multiplication of interposed por- 
tions of larger circles having the same 
points of tavgency, and that consequently 
any line subtending such angles is in- 
finitely divisible. 


Perhaps the most incomprehensibly 
minute division of matter that ever so- 
licits our attention, is that which takes 
place in the organization of animalcules. 
By the help of the microscope these are 
rendered visible: they are found to be, 
like our own bodies, made up of vessels 
and circulating fluids, 


“Time floweth like a continued and 
even stream, and returneth not for ever.” 
There are moments when the most thonght- 
less of us are made to feel the grave and 
incontestible truth. For myself, in fall- 
ing short of what I might accomplish to- 
day, but still wishing to effect it, and 
being reluctantly at last obliged to defer 
it till to-morrow, I often feel myself a 
traveller wishing to linger on the road of 
life; but,an immense wheel rolling on 
that road, and levelling every thing be- 
fore it, seems to force me to hasten for- 
ward in such procrastination; to get out 
of its way, that, at a farther stage, I may 
complete my work. But, moralising 
apart, eternity is as incomprehensible to 
us as infinity of space. Time and space 
are equally interminable to human con- 
ception, and iuterminability is what the 
human mind must always fall infinitely 
short of comprehending in the utmost 
stretch of its imagination. 


I do not know what philosophers may 
have written on the divisibility of time,. 
save that it be past, present, or future ; 
that the past is for ever gone, that the 
future is not yet come, that the present 
has not any extension ; that consequently 
it is so essentially fleeting and evanescent 
in its nature, that it eludes every attempt 
to lay hold of it. But I am getting into 
metaphysics, when I wish only to offer 
some ideas which have occurred to me, 
on the infinite divisibility of time. We 
have not any other idea of the com- 
parative duration of time, of the positive 
extent of any portion of it, than as such 
thread of it is measured in our minds by 
the observed motions of bodies in the 
physical world, whether those of the 
planets, or the oscillations set up in ar- 
tificial machines. By those, then, or 
from vature we acquire notions of years, 
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moons and days; by these, or from art, 
Wwe acquire notions of hours, minutes, 
seconds, &c. We listen to the beating 
of a watch, and think the strokes ex- 
tremely rapid, or the intervals of time 
between them extremely short. But, 
‘are not these extremely short inter- 
vals indefinitely divisible? By analogy 
I naturally conclude that the animal, 
vital and natural functions are effected 
in the animalcules, under motions of their 
organs that, compared to those of the 
larger animals, are rapid in the converse 
proportion of the magnitude of the bodies 
of the larger animals. If this be the case, 
then how inconceivably swift must be 
their motions! We cannot, without 
wonder, contemplate the pulsation of the 
human heart, effected in less than a 
second of time; two thirds of that time 
employed in the diastole of the ventricles, 
‘their fibres all relaxing or resting (like 
those of all the muscles concerned in the 
animal functions during sleep) for the 
recovery of that tone which they had 
Jost by their exhaustion of strength, in 
the last systole ; and, which having re- 
covered during the diastole, they have to 
re-exert in the latter part of the whole 
pulsation for effecting the great work ; 
the propulsion of the arterial wave 
through the general and pulmonary sys- 
tem: while the auricles, having only to 
propel the blood into their adjoining 
ventricles, make a slower contraction or 
systole ; and their strength being thereby 


appear dull, and even indistinct in theit 
forms, through their little limbs, 

the loco-motion, becoming undiscernible 
through the extreme rapidity of their 
movement? If so, then they may appear 
both most lively and distinct to us, when 
the languor preceding death has de 
prived them of all their enjoyments and 
their vivacity. 


The metaphysical position, that present 
time has no extension, makes passi 
time not only infinitely divisible, but 
does infinitely divide it, in its whole ca- 
reer. But, leaving metaphysical distinc. 
tions, and quitting the miradilia of the 
microscopic world, the detected forms of 
organization, the revealed motions of ani- 
mation, let us consider the indefinite di- 
visibility of time, as it more palpably ap- 
pears in the animal functions of the ha- 
man subject, in the experiments which 
are made, and in those which may be 
imagined in the physical world. On the 
question of the indefinite divisibility of 
time, cannot we take the path of the 
most rapid of the planets, consider thet 
portion of its orbit which it effects ina 
second of time, and say that the millionth 
part of that line, easily ascertained, was 
passed in the millionth part of the se- 
cond. Here we have, at once, a scale of 
division of time ; and such kind of scale, 
only, we have in all our relative divisions 
of it, whereby we find that time is inde- 
finitely divisible; but even in an example 


less exhausted than that of the ventricles of this kind of equable motion, the mind 


in their systole, the auricles have a short- 
er time for their diastole, relaxation of 


does not so distinctly lay hold of divisi- 
bility; ponders, perhaps, on the indiffe- 


or recruiting of strength. The ef- rence of matter as to motion or rest, and 


fecting of the 


of a beclouds, perhaps, the simple illustration 


in insects and animalcules may be less : 
-|by the considerations—a body at rest 
rapid, in proportion to the minuteness of cheba io satiate ve through the dis- 


their bodies, than that of blood, particu- 


tance of a million orbits in a seco’ 


larly warm blood, (that of a warm-|°: 
loode . time, therefore, because it might have 
dor anisdl,) is al- moved through the distance of an orbit in 


ways found to be; and the animal mo- 


the millionth of a second, and 


tions of invisible animalcules, when lifted | 
up to our view through the microscope, pel 


seem slow in proportion to those of the 


is any one single particle of matter in the 


more perfect animals ; for they are many of age ion) during the 
poe Sm ey render them perfectly "n-! distance of an orbit, which it might have 

the it done ; therefore the assumed orbit which 


increases the magnitude of the creature, 
and consequently that of its motions, can- 
not, concordantly, lengthen time. Still the 
vital motions of such creatures must, by all 


(on the principle of matter being as natu- 
rally in motion as at rest) may be of any 
size we may choose to fix on, becomes 

infinitely divisible measure of the mil- 


analogy, be inconceivably rapid, and even Benth of a 3 of time. 


their animal motions, when observed, 
often induce the remark, that they are 
extremely lively. But, is it not more 


An illustration of the indefinite divisi- 


commonly the case, when they are really | bility of time, more obvious to the senses, 
extremely lively, that their loco-motions | perhaps, is obtained by supposing a wheel 


only are observed; and, that they then | with teeth turning on its axis with velo- 
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and an elastic body, suppose a piece 
ple spring, applied to it Coa way 
as to be bent on receiving the pressure 
of each coming tooth, to recover its form 
on this having passed—then what a rap, 
ap, ap, ap; or rather, whata berrh, urrh, 
urrh, urrh, from the velocity in our 
toothed wheel, would be produced ; and 
in every motion of the watch spring, how- 
ever rapid, what wonderful alternate 


Inconceivably curious is the process, the 
offectuation, of a vital function; infi- 
nitely more so is that of a natural one, 
under which there appears to the senses 
to have been, at least, a complete muta- 
|tion of matter—a creation, The work of 
secretion is like the creation of a new sub- 
stance. Much of influence has the mind 
on the vital and natural functions ; the 
| animal ones, as their name imports, rest 


elongation and decurtation of fibre! In entirely uponit. What inexplicable, what 
theory, the wheel may be of the dimen-| inconceivable, state of the system, then, 
sion of a planet, or of its orbit, and its re- is that, when in a dream the time is so 
volution may be performed in a second. | elongated to us? when we seem to act as 
But, as the indefinite divisibility of mat. if awake, though lying powerless on our 
ter is but an insipid sort of subject, in} couch ? If L dream at such time that I 
the experiment of tinging fluids and gild-| keep turning a barrel organ, and the 
ing solids, it becomes infinitely interesting, dream rouses not my right hand to ac- 


hich 


when we find sensitive partners of crea-| tion, to the imagined rotatory motion, I 


tion, fellow inhabitants of this terraque- 
ous planet, under organizations requiring 
such divisibility ; so the indefinite divisi- 
lity of the stream, or thread of time, is a 

ject of so abstract a nature, that we 
can feel but very little interest in its con- 
templation, unless we can associate there- 
with the affairs of the sensitive part of 
the creation. And here, if we cannot 
dive into the economy of the various 
tribes of the microcosmic world,—notice 
their cares, fears, pursuits, enjoyments, 
all the diversities or changes of feeling 
of which these creatures are susceptible— 
changes coming round, perhaps, in a sin- 
gle second,—we can read in our own ex- 
perience, if they have animal susceptibili- 
ties at all analogous to our own—if they 
dream, for example—that they find, in an 
indefinitely small period of time, the en- 
joyment or endurance of feelings that 
ef be exquisite, whether from causes 
real or imaginary. What a wonderful 
elongation of time we sometimes expe- 
rience in a morning dream! during a few 
respirations, a few pulsations, even, we 
Witness, in imagination, which is as a 
reality to us at the time, a series of events, 
or of changes of places and things, which, 
in reality, would demand the time of the 
revolution of many diurnal, or even an- 
mal suns. Bat, quitting the fairy scenes 
of enchantment and illusion, if we consi- 
der what infinitely diversified combina- 
tions of muscles are necessary for pro- 
ducing the different articulations of the 
voice, how rapidly these are made in or- 
dinary speech, we must be rapt in won- 

in the contemplation, that the mind 
could lay hold of the infinitely small por- 
tions of time as they passed, and cal! its 
organs of utterance into such rapid, dis- 
tinct, and acutely precise, though infi- 
nitely varied modulations. Oh, mind! 


thon art ectly incomprehensible to 
thyself! they are unutterable. 


guess, nevertheless, that in the hand, 

though not awakened into action, there 
must be such sympathy with what is go- 

ing on in the imagination, that the limb, 
though not at work, is yet suspended from 
the fall relaxation necessary for the re- 
storation of exhausted strength. But, 
quitting finally the consideration of dream 
in the elongation of time, we have a strik- 
ingly palpable instance of the extremely 
minute division of time, in the rapid suc- 
cession of distinct notes producible on the 
instrument, or in the throat of the musi- 
cian. If, in the latter instance, the mind 
acts distinctly, or with design, in musen- 
larly producing each change of note with 
tremulous rapidity ; if it revel with de- 
light in the melodious succession of notes 
so astonishingly rapid, then an infinitely 
minute portion of time is used and en- 
joyed as it passes along, even by so large 
an animal as man. Man, then, in the ex- 
ercise of his animal powers, can acquire 
a velocity of movement, in comparison 
of which the necessarily rapid effecting 
of vital and natural fanction becomes a 
business seemingly sluggish and slow. 
By the acquired velocity of his voluntary 
motions, he shows that time is indefinitely 
divisible, and that he is, through the in- 
effable subtility of his mind, rendered ca- 
pable of possessing and enjoying the 
smallest portion of what (I think it is 

Shakspeare has termed “ the stuff w 

life is made of,”—of time, in its never 
ceasing unarrestable transit. 
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JEMMY JOHNSON AND THE 


is rejoiced to ee o—_ knives and hn 
visages ; attribute; therefore, all to ex 
JEMMY JOHNSON. of loving ; we are the mildest ptm eg 
breathing, not an atom of gall in our 
daisthas - me composition, our very ink is void of it, 
ham ave | we will send you the prescription. Over 
most curiously, say our knife is naught.” flowing with the eream of the milk of 
human kindness, true Isaak Waltons, we 
Tn truth we have used you, most potent, /embowel and dismember a frog, as 
grave and valiant Medico, our very well |* though we loved him.” The repast to 
approved good friend, and worthy tellow- | which you have invited us is a kind of 
labourer in the literary vineyard, (for we |“ petit soupé,” the 9th upon the list of 
are fellow-labonrers, although you toiled | the Medico-Chirargical Review published 
and plodded through the heat of the day | in July last; it is true that we had a sort 
upon stubborn and ungrateful husks,|of roving commission, and we hardly 
while we, called only at the eleventh hour, | know what made us pause before this 
are orthodox christians enough to claim| table, and give it the preference to the 
our full share of the generous wine juice,) | many other tempting boards, all groani 
we have, we say, (a plague on all paren- | under a profusion of good things by which 
theses,) used you most scurvily of late—|it was surrounded. Something or other 
it is we know not how long since you| we suppose which it possessed over and 
graced our pages. We have quite ne-|above its neighbours attracted oar 
giected you ; but when we in good earnest | olfactories; but no matter, choose jt 
and with sober intent desert you, may|we did, and, as we are no gluttons, 
heaven abandon ws; we owe you a heavy, | will be confined in our choice ; by the 
a wearisome load of obligation, and will|soul of Epicurus no meagre one. We 
do our best towards a trim reckoning.|are however, no adepts in the culinary 
In the feeble hours of infancy and child-| art, and having the fear of Mrs. Glasse 
hood, when we were “* mewling andjand Dr. Kitchener before our eyes, will 
puking in our nurse’s arms,” and in the|not attempt either to brand a barbacued 
fens paths of youth, your bosom|hog’s head, or barbacue a Brande's, to 
soothed—your fostering hand cherished | serve up Cwsar in his “* mantle,” or Scipio 
us. Ingratitude is a crime so enormous, | Africanus inhis “naked simplicity,” tomake 
that the wretch has never yet been found | “‘ the gruel thick and slab “ with blood 
black enough to acknowledge himself} Royal,” or remove the cover from Celsus in 
guilty of it, and foul befal us if you meet | his ‘‘ isolated grandeur.” We will su 
with even a scratch from that “ more fell | that it is not a literal but a literary feast 
than serpent’s tooth” from us ; you acted | to which we are sitting down, and treat it 
as muiden aunt to us when we first “ came | accordingly, that is, chit chat over it with 
out,” have we not, since maturity con-| you in a good-humoured gossiping man- 
firmed our youthful promise, done our] ner—occasionally hinting a doubt or he- 
best towards repaying the obligation ?| sitating dislike ; giving you a pinch when 
have we not been the prop of your age— | you are nodding, or confining you by gen- 
the solace of your declining existence ?| tle violence to your easy chair when the 
sustaining and directing your tottering | delirium is on, but all in perfect good will 
steps, animating you when you faltered, | and abounding charity, and quite (recollect 
spreading before you our protecting Agis, | ‘hat) entre nous, the public knowing no- 
and throwing the halo of our glory (not | thing of the matter. 
to speak it profanely) around the mild| ‘* Jo whom,” say you, (and this is the 
and saintly dotage of your green old age?| head and front of your offending,) “ is 
In verity we have doue, or attempted to| the name of Brande unknown ?” now this 
do, all this ; but with contrition of heart | is unkind and treacherous, it is“ making 
we repeat, that we have sadly neglected | your friend (he is your friend although 
you of late, and we therefore hasten to| few would suppose it) appear awkward 
your beck with the greater readiness, | and ridiculons, by giving him a laced coat 
We accept your invitation, and if, in the|and tawdry qualifications which nature 
eagerness of appetite which long absti- | never intended him to wear,” it is making 
nence has provoked, we should treat ¢he | him ‘ the principal figure in a piece, in 
fare which you have set before us rather | which, bat for your amicable assistance, 
unceremoniously, do not be offended, will| he might have passed without particular 
you ? the more we cut and and pull | notice or distinction,” putting him ona 
and tear, the better do we love it, the/cap and bells, and raising the hue and 
more justice do we to you, the founder! ery against him, and it challenges ns to 
of the feast. A eeremonious gnest is reply, meek and amiable as we are—lo 
unwelcome visitor, and a hospitable lost | whom ought it to be known uncoupled, or 
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ther unpreceded, unsustained by those 
nodonbt au excellent chemist ; we take 
this for granted, becavse you say so, 
knowing ourselves scarcely more of that 
science than is necessary for compounding 
an effervescing draught; but to Dr. 
Young is all the real mevit of what. is 
familiarly termed ** Brande’s Journal,” 
bat correctly the “* Journal of the Royal 
Justitution,” due ; aud to Mr. Farraday 
all bis (Mr. 1.’s) practical chemical ex- 
cellence, although you never let the world 
jnto the secret; huw then, it will be 
asked, does it happen that Mr. Brande 

joys credit belonging to or derived from 
others? When either Dr. Young or Mr, 
Farraday may be inclined to append to 
the door-posts of the R. Institution, or 
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you his most humble and heart-felt thanks 
for the old house which you have pulled 
about his ears. 

And so you object, our best of friends, 
to ** honorary appendages.” We are sorry 
to differ from you, but we perfectly dote 
upon them—value them as the apple of 
our eye, especially when, in the form of 
an inverted pyramid, the name of the 
man, tich in titles, forming the base, and 
an &c. the apex; nothing can, in our 
estimation, be more chaste and classical ; 
itis astructure formed for immortality, 
“* wre perennius,”’ and we should pernse 
even your Iucnbrations with far greater 
zest were your “ Editor” less modest and 
chary under this head. What! (his mo- 
desty is a flambeau to his merit) only 
Member of the College of Physicians, 


of the Hall of Apothecaries, a consecn-| and ‘* Physician extraordinary to his 
tive string of “sic vos non vobises,’’} Royal Highness the Duke of Clarence”! 


the question will be answered and the 
enigma explained, we can only (Davus 
non (Edipus) hazard the conjecture that 
Doctor Young may be a modest and 
an indolent man, and that Mr. F.’s po- 
verty, rather than his will, may be the 
consenting member of the contract; and 
ak, in return, why Jarcet was, years 
hack, said to lecture at Guay’s, and not 
Wilson, (to Allen he was on/y an assis- 
tant?) why Lawrence was called an as- 
sistant surgeon, and Sir Laulford Harvey, 
of the “*Spes mea Surgere” Mottoe, a 
surgeon to Bartholomew’s? why Home, 
but more expecially some others, with 
larger wigs and fewer brains, for he has 
done something for physiology in spite of 


This is nothing, “ air, thin air,” a mere 
‘seutcheon ; we like to have something to 
look at for our money ; it may answer no 
useful or christianlike purpose, but, as 
the widow Wadman said, ** it is handy 
just to have in the house ;”’ besides, such 
conduct is most heterodox ; it is hiding a 
candle under a bushel, for to our certain 
knowledge he has suppressed, at least, 
six ‘* honorary appendages ;” but then, 
(why let the cloven foot peep out?) as he 
says, (da veniam,) you, the reviewer we 
mean, say, suppress insignificant and 
the public will give you credit for signi- 


Jficant ones as a matter of course ;” excel- 
lent casaistry! so overpowering, that 
even ‘ the naked simplicity of his great 


his ebriety and prosing, have been so| name” could not resist it, and consent to 
talked about, and Clift, the most modest stand cheek by jole with those of Celsus 
and unassuming of men, mentioned only and Scipio Africanus, “ requiring no ed- 
once a year, if the lecturer happen to be | junct,” ** unsupported,” “ in isolated gran- 


in a condescending humour? and why | deur,’ 


and “ mocking petty epithets” !! 


vou have the credit of all the good things in but forsooth, ** Doctorates of Medicines,” 


The Joun Buns? Palmam qui meruit fe- 
rat,” is inthe mouths of all. Every one says, 
“let him have who merits ;’’ bat who 
takes care that he does have? You, in 
this instance, coudd—we cannot, but we 
will, at all events, take care that others 
donot; that the undeserving does not 
bear off the palm, and we therefore 1e- 
peat, that wherever Mr. Brande’s name 
is known, it ought to be known only along 
with those of Young and Farraday, for 
to its support they are as indispensa- 

as the pole and the solar aspect to 
the hop-plant; the latter is frail and 
perishable compared with the erect and 
Vigorous prop around which it twines, 
and utterly insignificant in comparison 
with the genial influence which warms it 
inte being and sustains its vitality. We 
will not parse the simile, but leave Mr. 
Brande to shit for himself, and return 


and * similar institutions to the blood 
royal” (s'blood what is all this jargon, 
friend?) ave exceptions, and onght to be 
appended, that is to say, a Celsus or a 
Scipio Africanns might have adopted 
them, and still “* mocked at petty epi- 
thets ;” (by the bye, how long have titles 
heen epithets, or learned and M.D., pious 
and D.D., Royal and Rer, been synony- 
mous?) and all for why? because your 
Editor (how amiable!) possesses a A/edi- 
cal Doctorate and Blood Reyal institution, 
Tell us now, prithee, in what a Doctorate 
of Medicine excels an F.LL.S., F.A.S., 
or M.R.LA., ipso tacto and of itself 
considered, over and above occupying 
more room and blackening more paper; 
ard have the condescension to inform the 
uninitiated, why itis honourable, and re- 
dornds to a man’s merit, to annuwnee to 
the public that he physies, “ extraordi- 
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narily,” the lowest and most despicable 
member, with one exception, when not 
afloat, of a profligate and imbecile Blood 
Royal, but is disreputable, or to use his 
(pardon, your) own terms, ** lamentable 
that a respectable man shonld gravely 
communicate to the public that he was 
once a President of the Medical Society 
of Edinburgh,” a much more useful, re- 
spectable, unambiguous, and independent 
office (with submission be it spoken) than 
that of physician to “ all the blood of alt 
the royals,” What we (good easy men) 
should “ think of that man’s sense who 
inscribed on a title page William Shak - 
speare, Esq. F.A.S.,” would be express- 
ed by an indelible A.S.S., as the adjunct 
to his name; but have you (hide your 
face) the modesty to insinuate, and must 
we take credit for the simplicity to infer, 
that you have ever “ stooped to suck a 

»” damned with faint praise,” 
and bedaubed with the slime of your 
approbation (excuse, we are under the 
influence of a provocature) any indivi- 
dual se exalted, that even an M.A.C, 
(Member of the Apothecaries’ Company, 
gentle reader!) would degrade him to an 
equality with William Shakspeare, al- 
though Esquired and F,A.S—ed? As 
well might you presume to rival your 
chum Hotspur (happy fellows! you are 
as familiar as gloves with these worthies) 
in “ plucking down pale honour from the 
moon.” Take our advice, it is sincerely 
meant and freely given; you are not so 
young as you was—we are not always at 
your elbow; leave other aspirants to 
F.A.S. Shakspeare ; avoid Scipio Afri- 
canus, Milton, and Pope, as religiously 
as a disciple of Mahomet would an un- 
clean animal ; reverence Celsus too much 
to suppose for a moment that his name 
stands in need of your bolstering, (no old 
wife tucks up a bed better, by the bye,) 
and be very careful how you venture 
upon even a Cooper or a Halford. The 
lion in the fable at last lost all forbear- 
ance, and crushed his friend the fly; 
beware! we would not see you perish. 
Surely, too, you ought to have felt some 
reverential awe in profaning names so 
holy, for the ungod!y purpose of proving 
to the world, what the world knew be- 
fore, that Mr. Brande, the chemist, had 
more paltry adjuncts thi, any drug in 
his laboratory. 


Good night, Jemmy, until our next. 
N.T. X. 


SCIRRHOUS TUMOUR OF THE BREAST. 


HOSPITAL REPORTS. 


GUY’S HOSPITAL. 


The operation by Mr. Key for the re. 
moval of a scirrhous tumour from the 
breast, of which a detailed account was 
given in Number 127, has proved fatal 
under the following circumstances :—On 
the subsequent day to the operation, we 
found the patieat labouring under great 
constitutional irritation: pulse 126, and 
firm ; skin hot ; tongue covered, with a yel- 
lowish far, and complaining of a state of 
nausea ; she had vomited bilious matter in 
the night. The respiration was hurried, 
and she had a tickling cough, which dis- 
tressed her much; as the bowels were 
costive, a dose of colocynth and calomel 
was directed, which was to be followed 
up by a mixture of salts and senna, A 
common saline mixture was directed to 
be taken every four hours, and a demal- 
cent linctus occasionally. 


Jan. 27. Pulse equally quick, but more 
compressible ; the cough still continues, 
occasioning much pain and disturbance 
to the wound ; the expectoration is viscid 
and streaked with blood. She took a 
further dose of colocynth last night, and 
the bowels have been freely evacuated ; 
the nausea is somewhat diminished, The 
strips of adhesive plaster being removed 
from the wound, it was found that an 
erysipelatous blush of inflammation ex.- 
tended around the wound. Linen rags, 
made wet with the following lotion, were 
ordered to be applied : 

Subcarbonate of ammonia, 3 drachms; 
Water, \ pint. 


Dr. Bright saw the ees to-day in 
consultation with Mr. Key, and the fol- 
lowing medicines were directed : 


Calomel, 1 grain ; 

Opium, half a grain; 

to be taken three times a day. 
Carbonate of magnesia, 10 grs.; 
Mint water, 1 oz. ; 

Comp. spirit of lavender, § drachw ; 
to be taken every six hours, 


28. Pulse 126; tongue still covered 
with a yellowish fur. There is evidently 
a suifusion of bile throughout the system. 
The cough continues with scanty viscid 
expectoration; the bowels are well open; 
she has occasional bilious vomitings. The 
inflammation around the wound has not 


extended considerably. 
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29. Pulse 116, and compressible. The 
bowels have been twice acted upon since 
terday; the tongue is still loaded; 
night the nausea and vomiting re- 
curred to a most distressing degree, but 
these symptoms were relieved by the 
efervescing mixture, which she con- 
tinves to take, and has omitted the pills 
and mixtare prescribed yesterday. There 
isa thin offensive discharge from the 
wound. The lotion is still applied, and 
last night a bread poultice was put on, 


30. Pulse much the same as yester- 
day; she appears very low this morning, 
being scarcely able to articulate in reply 
toany question; her breathing is anxious 
and Larried and her countenance has a 
livid hue. The edges of the wound are 
widely separated ; the discharge is of a 
thin offensive nature, and the erysipela- 
tous inflammation has now extended down 
the back to a great extent. The follow- 
ing draught was directed : 


Subcarb. of ammonia, 1 scruple ; 
Lemon juice, half an ounce ; 


tobe taken every four hours. 


$1. We learn that she had an alarm- 
ing attack of dyspnoea last night, during 
which the pulse became very rapid. It 
did not, however, last long. 


The assistant-surgeon, Mr. Callaway, 
saw her soon after this, and he directed 
her to take 


Calomel, 1 grain; 
Opium, 1 grain. 


She slept tolerably well, but is evi- 
dently sinking ; her breathing is anxious ; 
palse about 100, and soft, and counte- 
mance livid. A purgative enema was ad- 
ninistered last night, and repeated this 
norning. She now takes of a cordial 
mixture frequently, and a dose of wxther 
occasionally, when the dyspnoea is urgent. 


She lingered until the following morn- 
ing, (Feb. 1,) when she died. We learn 
from the nurse, that some time previous 
her death, she vomited a considerable 
quantity of dark fluid, which the nurse 
says was dark blood. 


It is much to be regretted, that the 
friends would not permit an examination 
of the body to be made. 

It appeared to us, from an attentive 
observation of this case, that bloodletting 
might have been adopted with censider- 
able benefit on the first occurrence of the 


febrile symptoms, 


CONTAGIOUS NATURE OF ERYSIPELAS. 717 


Contagious nature of Erysipelas?* 


A female, labouring under ascites, had 
been for some time under the care of Dr. 
Bright, in Charity Ward, when, on Fe- 
bruary Ist, the operation of paracentesis 
abdominis was pertormed ; asevere attack 
of erysipelas ensued, which, occurring in 
a constitution previously broken up by 
disease, srevell fatal on the third day. 
A young woman is in the same ward un- 
der the care of Mr. Bransby Cooper, with 
an ulcer of the leg; her general health 
remarkably good. Being of the same 
religious persuasion as the poor woman 
who died, (namely Catholic,) she rushed 
from her bed, and in her “ last moments” 
hung over and clasped the body of the 
dying patient. On the same morning 
this young woman sickened; she was at- 
tacked with rigors and nausea, and on 
the following day there was extensive 
erysipelatous inflammation of the leg, on 
which the ulcer jis situated, extending up 
the thigh, Constitutional symptoms have 
since run very high, and the disease has 
well nigh proved fatal, 


Case of Phymosis and Sloughing of the 
Prepuce,. 


C.P., a robust young man, was ad- 
mitted January 18th, under the care of 
Mr. Morgan. He contracted gonorrhea 
about a fortnight before admission ; has 
had phymosis, and great swelling of the 
penis four or five days. 


The parts are in a state of high inflam- 
mation; the cellular membrane of the 
penis enormously distended, and the skin 
has a shining dark-red appearance. On 
the unper part of the prepuce are two 
small dark gangrenous spots. The pulse 
is quick and sharp; tongue furred in the 
middie, ved at the tip; he is thirsty and 
restless ; his occupation is that of a but- 
cher; has been accustomed to live well, 
but he says not intemperately. 

Mr. Morgan slit up, by means of a bis- 
toury, the upper part of the prepuce, and 
also scarified the integuments of the 


* An interesting paper on this subject 
was written some years since by Dr. 
Wells, and may be tound in Vol. I. of 
the ‘* Transactious of a Society for the 
Inrprovement of Medical and Surgical 
Kuowledge,” 


113 PHYMOSIS—FRACTURE OF THE ILIUM. 


pom 3 apurging powder was directed to 
taken immediately ; liasee: meal poul- 
tices to be applied to the part, and the 
penis to be supported, 


19th. Tn consequence of increased pain 
Jast night, and great restlessness, he was 
bled to the amount of sixteen ounces, 
which afforded him much relief, and he 
slept soundly aflerwards. There is less 
febrile excitement ; bowels treely open ; 
the gangrenous spots on the prepuce have 
much increased in size. 
poultices, aud let him take 


Calomel, 1 grain; 
Opium, 1 grain and a half, 


night and morning; a dose of saline ape- 
rient mixture every four hours. 


2ist. The upper surface and left side 
of the prepuce are sloughing away and the 
glans (apparently sound) protrudes 
through the sphacelated opening. ‘There 
is less constitutional disturbance. Bow- 
els freely open, Continue the poultices 
and medicines. 


Continue the 


remove it, with the glans, but the patient 


will not consent. 


The swelling of the prepuce is 
diminished, and the ulceration at the 
under part of the glans is the only dis. 
ease which remains. This Mr. Morgan 
remarked was probably kept up by the 
irvitation of the urine passing through 
the fistulous opening in the urethra. The 
opening, however, is much smaller, and 
the parts have a disposition to heal, on 
which account, Mr. M. thinks it will not 
ve necessary to remove the glans and 
under portion of the prepuce as proposed 
at his last visit. 


Operation. 
On Sanday night, Feb. 5, Mr. Key 
operated for strangulated femoral her- 
nia; the patient is doing well. 
A few days since, Mr. Morgan operated 
for hare-lip. 


Fracture of the Tlinm, 
Amongst the accidents admitted last 


week, was a case of fracture of the 


23d. Profuse haemorrhage came on) ilinm; it commenced at about the anterior 


yesterday morning, which Mr. Morgan | 


third of the crista, and appeared to ex- 


supposed was from the sloughing of the! tend down towards the acetabulum. The 


dorsal artery of the penis, it was, how- 
ever, staid by means of gentle pressure. 
Apply the dilute nitric-acid lotion by 
means of lint, and continue the poultice. 


26th. The upper portion and sides of 
the prepuce have eutirely sloughed away, 
and the lower part hangs pendulous and 
much swollen. The ‘disposition to slough 
is apparently checked, but the under 
part of the glans is involved in the dis- 
ease, ulceration having extended through 
the right corpus cavernosum. Ordered a 
pint of porter daily. Omit the calomel 
and opium. 

February Ist. Surface of the ulcer- 
ation on the glans suppurating and 
healthy ; the siongh extended some way 
down the integuments of the penis, but 
the surfxce is now granulating and heal- 
ing fast. 

4th. The parts have a healthy appear- 
ance, the glans is nearly separated, the 
ulceration having extended entirely 
through the left corpus cavernosum, 
nearly through the right and also to the 
corpus spongiosum, making an opening 
in the urethra, through which the urine 
passes. 

7th. Going on well, and the parts are 
healing fast, the under portion of 


nature of the injury was very apparent, 
for on grasping the anterior superior 


spinous process of the bone with one 


hand, and the reniaining portion of the 
ilium with the other; it was readily dis- 
covered that a separation had _ taken 
place ; the accident occurred in the fol- 
lowing manner :— 


The patient was in the act of stepping 


from the deck of a ship on to a quay, when 
his foot slipped, and he fell with his side 
against the edge of the wharf, and with 
great difliculty escaped falling into the 
water. 


A case in which the humerus had re- 


mained dislocated in the axilla upwards 
of five days was reduced by Mr. B. 
Cooper, on 
necessary to use the pnilies, the reduc- 
tion being readily affected in the ordinary 
manner, by placing the heel in the asilla, 
and making extension by the hand, 


Friday last. It was not 


ST. THOMAS’S HOSPITAL. 


Case of Compound Dislocation of the 
Wrist-joint. 
Edward Lawrence, a labouring man, 


the prepuce which remains continues|aged 82, was admitted into George’s 


much swollen. Mr, Morgan wishes to 


Ward, on Wednesday afternoon, February 
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ist, under the care of Mr. Travers, 
having received severe injury to the 
wrist-joint, The accident happened about 
half an hour before his admission, but no 

cise information could be obtained as 
to the circumstances undcr which it oc- 
curred. 

On examining the injured part, it 
was found that the ends of the radius 
and ulua were separated from their 
comexions with the carpal bones, and 
were dislocated laterally, protruding 
through a transverse wound of tie inte- 
guments at the ulnar or inner side of the 
am. The dislocation might be said to be 
complete, the whole articulating surface 
at the end of each bone being visible ; 
there was some degree of crepitus to be 
feltabout the carpus, so that it was to be 
feared some injury was done to the bones, 
the precise nature of which however, 
at this time, was not ascertained, There 
had been but slight hemorrhage from the 
wound, 

It happened that Mr. Travers was in 
the Hospital at the time of the poor man’s 
admission, his attention was therefore 
immediately directed to the case. After 
considerable hesitation Mr. Travers de- 
termined on making an attempt to reduce 
the dislocation, and not to amputate the 
limb, An assistant made extension by the 
hand whilst Mr. T. forcibly pressed on 
the protruded bones, and continuing this 
fora short time, the end of the radius 
was pushed back, but the sina resisted all 
attempts at reduction, which induced 
Mr. Travers to remove the end of that 
bone ; this was accomplished with the me- 
tacarpal saw, and the edges of the wound 
were brought nearly in contact by means 
of one suture passed through at the mid- 
die of the wound, and strips cf adhesive 
plaster applied at intervals ; a roller was 
passed lightly round the wrist, and the 
arm placed in a broad hollow splint, with 
the hand prone. Twenty-five drops of 
landanum to be giveu at bed time. 


Feb. 2. The hand has a dark-coloured 
appearance, but is not much swollen, he 
does not complain of much pain, and had 
some sleep towards the morning, Pudse 
quick, feeble, and irregular, Tongue 
furred, but moist. He has taken a dose 
of castor oil, which has acted upon the 
bowels, We understand that he remained 
cold for a cousiderable time atter the ac- 
cident, notwithstanding the ordinary 


means were employed to excite reaction. 
Mr. Travers directed the application of 
the lotio plumbi (made warm) to the part. 


3. The hand and lower part of the arm 
so much swollen this morning, 
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that it was necessary to cut through the 
bandage ; the integuments on the back 
of the hand have assumed a very dark 
colour, Pulse 114, and intermitting, sen- 
sorium much affected, he talks mach and 
incolerently ; he slept but little during 
the night; tongue brown and dry in the 
centre, moist at the sides. He was secn 
by Mr, Green to-day, who directed him 
a dose of common sa.ine mixture every 
four hours, with the addition of five drops 
of laudanum; thirty drops to be given at 
bed time. 


4. There is a large dark phlyctena on 
the back of the hand, smaller vesicles at 
the wrist ; the hand and arm more swollen 
than yesterday, and the integuments as 
high as the elbow have a gangrenous ap- 
pearance. The dressings and the ban- 
dage have been entirely removed. 


Pulse fluttering, tongue dry in the cen- 
tre ; he vomited early this morning, and 
now refuses to take any medicine. The 
warm white-wash is continued over the 
hand and arm. 


Mr. Travers ordered Goz. of port wine, 
to be gradually administered, and strong 
beef tea, 


5. We did not visit the patient until 
the afternoon, when he was evidently 
sinking fast ; the integuments of the arm 
had assumed a more livid appearance. 
Mr. Travers directed the application of 
a poultice of beer-dregs and stimuli to 
be frequently administered. The poor 
man died about ten o’clock on Sunday 
night. 


The limb was examined, when the 
wrist-joint was found to be in a state of 
suppuration, with ill-conditioned bloody 
pus, there was a fracture of the styloid 
process of the radius and a displacement 
of one of the carpal bones. 


Ulceration of the Larynx. 


Stephen Hubbard, aged 65, a man cf 
spare habit, was admitted into the Hos- 
pital on the 26th of January, as a patient 
of Mr. Travers’, on account of disease of 
the throat, the present symptoms are 
hoarseness, with great difficulty of degh.- 
tition; he says, that on attempting to 
swallow either solids or liquids, he is in 
danger of becoming suffocated. The 
tongue, mouth, and tances, are exceed- 
ingly dry, as if entirely devoid of their 
ordinary secretion. There is no disease 
to be perceived on looking into the throat, 
bat on passing the finger far back to the 
root of the epiglottis, it feels hard and 
thickened, There is not any external 
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swelling er tenderness of the throat; 
pulse 96, and compreasible. 

It appears from the patient’s account, 
that he has been accustomed to play on 
a wind instrament for many years, and 
that, in fact, by this means, had been ac- 
customed partly to obtain his livelihood. 
For the last twelve months he has been 
hoarse, and has felt uneasiness about the 
throat, but it is only within the last six 
weeks that the symptoms have become 
urgent; leeches have been applied. 


26. Twelve leeclies to be applied to 
the throat. Three grains of extract of 
henbane to be taken every four hours. 


27. Found some relief from the appli- 
cation of the leeches ; his ordinary respi- 
ration is hurried, but not difficult; talking, 
but more especially swallowing, occasions 
great distress. Repeat the leeches. 

28, He was seen by Mr. Travers to- 
day, who remarked that he feared further 
depletion, and should prefer the use of a 
counter-stimulant; he directed the appli- 
cation of the tartar emetic ointment, and 
the following mixture to be taken every 
six hours: 


Spirit of nitric ether, 1 drach; 
neture of henbane, half a drachm; 
Spirit of mindererus, 3 drachms ; 
Syrup of orange peel, 1 drachm ; 
Camphor mixture, 6 drachms. 


30. In consequence of the symptoms 
being somewhat more urgent, the dresser, 
in the absence of Mr. Travers, directed 
the application of six leeches ; the oint- 
ment has not yet produced any effect on 
the skin. The patient lies with his 
shoulders elevated, and there is consider- 
able anxiety expressed in the counte- 
nance. He continues to take the mix- 
ture. 


February 1. Mr. Travers to-day de- 
termined on trying the effect of mercury ; 
he directed, 

Calomel, 2 grains ; 

Opium, quarter of a grain; 
to he taken every six hours ; a blister to 
he applied to the throat, and afterwards 
dressed with savin ointment. 


4. The difficulty of degtutition is less, 
and the month is now moist; he also 
speaks better, but it is too evident from 
a sunk expression of countenance, a fee- 
ble pulse, and a rambling incoherence, 
that the apparent amendment only arises 
from the relaxatiov which precedes 
dissolution. He now refuses to take 
his medicine; bowels have not been 


acted upon for two days, Mr. Travers 
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directed an enema to be administered, 
The poor man died on the following day, 


An examination of the body was made, 
at which we were not present, but we 
were afterwards favoured with a view of 
the larynx. There was a greyish-looking 
ulcer, extending from the root of the epi- 
glottis to below the inferior vocal liga. 
ments ; the chordx-vocales were almost 
entirely destroyed. On _ pressing the 
ulcer, a quantity of curd-like matter ex. 
uded from it; the membrane lining the 
— appeared more vascular than na- 
tural. 


Operation. 

The operation of amputation below the 
knee was performed by Mr. Travers, on 
Tuesday, January 31, in a case of dis- 
eased ancle joint. To express our opi- 
nion of the ‘* modus operandi,” Wwe know 
of no more appropriate phrase than one 
which was made use of by a_ pupil 
whe stood near us; viz. that Mr. Tra- 
vers “haggled” through the limb— 
The best commentary on the operation 
was, however, given by the patient, who, 
addressing Mr. Travers, said, “ J think, 
Sir, your tools are blunt”! 


ST. BARTHOLOMEW’S HOSPITAL, 


To the Editor of Tue Lancet. 


Sir,—In your report of the case of fe- 
moral hernia, oper:ted on at St. Bartho- 
lomew’s, on Monday the 24th January, 
by Mr. Earle, it is observed that the post- 
mortem examination was conducted in 
such ** a snug and peculiar way, that but 
few pupils were present.” Now with 
respect to this assertion I beg to state, that 
as soon as it was known that the exami- 
nation would be made, Mr. Gulliver, the 
Curator of the Museum, published it aloud 
in the dissecting rooms, and I may far- 
ther remark, that I heard this gentleman 
direct a notice of the circumstance to be 
immediately posted on the board in the 
lobby of the theatre. 

I have taken the liberty of making the 
above observations, under an impression 
that your love of jastice will induce you 
to give them a place in the pages of the 
Tue Lancet. 

I am, Sir, 
Your humble servant, 
A 


Dresser. 
7th Feb, 1826. 
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